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CHRISTMAS. 


The rolling year is waning fast away, 
The lengthen’d heats are yielding to the cold, 


The Sun’s fierce drought has changed to chill and | 


rain, 


And thick’ning mists both morn and eve enfold. 


Sedly and slow the ling’ring year decays, 
Sad are its lessons still to erring man, 
That short and troublous are his happiest days, 
The measure of his life is but a span. : 
But, on the threshold of the closing year, 
All-bounteous Heaven has giv’n one sacred day 
Our griefs to stay, our rising hopes to cheer, 
Ber the old twelvemonth passes slow away : 
And as the bells in joyous change resound ~ 
With England’s own peculiar mazy art, 
every home may hopefulness be found, 
Peace and goodwill to ev'ry house and heart. 
Care begone! avaunt! away! 
This is labour's holiday! ~ 
All relaxed the weary strain, 
Work of hand, or toil of brain. 
Soften’d heart and gentle brow, 
These be our companions now ; 
Cheery hopes be winging round; 
Strife and enmity lay drowned. 
Spread the board, and fill the cup, 
Heap the fire and stir it up! 





Then to Christmas tales repair, 
Ringing laughter echoing ia 
Riddle quaint, enigma fine, 
Or the Owl’s acrostic line. 
Some, around the cheery blaze, 
Tell the /ore of other days; 
From the page which bids us round, 
*‘ Make a note” of what we’ve found; 
What the rustic folk believed, 
What the village bard conceived ; 
Tale of ghost, or spell, or charm 
Luck to bring, or ward from harm ; 
Cloven ash, or earth-fast briar, 
Hollow coal that leaps from fire : 
Witch who spite of weird care 
Found her fate in form of hare, 
Proof ’gainst shot, or leaden ball, 
Yet by silver groat to fall. 
Thex anon to fairy tale, 
How they graced the hill and vale, 
Clad like ladies of the court, 
Or arrayed in knightly port; 
Unlike those of sullen mould, 
German dwarf, or Danish trold, 
Nymph of Rhine, who oft beneath 
Lures the gazer down to death. 

Then the hand shall wander free 
Flying o’er the ivory key, 
And the voices glad resound 
Merry glee, or catch, or round, 
Such, perchance, in days of old, 
Saxon gleemen joyful trolled ; 
Now in tempered tones its mirth 
Still enchants the English hearth. 
Closer sitting pairs be seen, 
Confidences grave between, 
Weighty trifles, smothered sighs, 
I'rembling hands, and trusting eyes. 
Homeward then we must repair, 
Wrap the shawl to guard the fair ; 
Farewell breathed in earnest tone ; 
Lengthened glances when she’s gone ; 
Dreams at night—but I have done— 
Thus may still our Christmas run. 


fates. 


THE LADY GREENE, temp. CHARLES II. 

In the letter dictated by Nell Gwynne, printed 
from Mr. Tite’s collection of autographs in the 
fifth volume of The Camden Miscellany, is a pas- 
sage, which (when put into due orthography) is 
as follows: “‘ Mrs. Knight’s lady mother is dead, 
and she has put up a scucheon no bigger than my 


| Lady Greene’s scucheon.” The Editor has re- 


marked in his notes that Mrs. Knight was a singer 
of great celebrity, and a rival to Nell Gwynne in 
the tender regard of Charles II.; but adds that 
he has not been able to identify Lady Greene. 
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There can be no doubt, however, that this was 
another of the King’s guondam favourites, and the 
mother of his son Charles Fitz Charles (sometimes 
called Don Carlos), created in 1675 Earl of Ply- 
mouth (0d. 1680). , 
another child named Katharine, who is stated by 
Sandford, in his Genealogical History of England, 
1707, to have died in infancy, but who, I am in- 
formed, under the name of Dame Cecilia, was a 
nun of the English Benedictines at Dunkirk ; and, 
having lived to be very aged, died in 1759. 
Katharine Pegge, daughter of Thomas Pegge, 
Esq., of Yeldersley, co. Derby, by Katharine, 
eldest daughter of Sir Gilbert Kniveton, of Mer- 
caston and Bradley in the same county, having 
attracted the King’s affection during his exile, 
ve birth to the Earl of Plymouth in 1647. She 
came the wife of Sir Edward Greene, of Samp- 


ford, in Essex, Bart., who died in Flanders in | 


Dec. 1676, having sold the manor of Sampford to 
Sir William Halton, and ruined an ancient family 
by gaming and extravagance. Lady Greene herself 
had probably died shortly before the inditing of 
Nell Gwynne’s letter, which is supposed to have 
been written in the summer of 1678. In Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century, vol. 
vi. p. 225 (where there is an account of the Karl of 
Plymouth and of his wife, the Lady Bridget Os- 
borne, who was remarried to Dr. Bisse, Bishop 
of Hereford), it is stated that Lady Greene had 
no issue by Sir Edward. From some documents 
which are about to be published in The Herald and 
Genealogist, it is shown that Justina Greene, who 
was anun of the house of English Benedictines 
at Pontoise, and died in 1717, aged fifty, was their 
daughter, and there were two more sisters. Eu- 
genia Greene, another member of the same com- 
munity, was the daughter of Sir Edward Greene, 
of Sampford, by his third wife, Anne, daughter of 
Sir George Simmons of Oxfordshire ; she died in 
1709, aged seventy-three. 

The two works on the Ertinct Baronetage, by 
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She had also by the King | 


Courthope and Burke, both make but one Baronet | 


of Sampford, created in 1660, and who died in 
Dec. 1676. But they vary in regard to his mar- 


riage: Burke states that Sir Edward Greene 
married three wives; Courthope that he “ married 
, daughter of —— Pegg.” Morant, in his 





History of Essex, gives the names of the three 
wives: 1, Jeronima, dau. of Sir William Everard 
of Linstead; 2, Mary Tasburgh; and 3, Anne, 
dau. of Sir George Simmons. I believe the fact 
to have been, that there were ¢wo Baronets; that 
the first Sir Edward Greene, created in 1660, 
died in the year 1674; and that the spendthrift 
as spendthrifts are wont to do, ran a short course, 
and died in Dec. 1676, as above-mentioned. 
There are two portraits of (Katharine Pegge) 
Lady Greene—one, a half-length, with her son 
standing by her side; the other a three-quarters, 
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— 


both either by Sir Peter Lely or one of his pupils, 
mentioned in the Literary Anecdotes, and a pa- 
rently preserved in the family of Pegge—of which 
another branch, that of Beauchief, co. Derby 
produced the eminent antiquaries Dr. Samuel 
Pegge and his son Samuel Pegge, Esq. the au- 
thor of Curialia; the latter the father of Sir 
Christopher Pegge, M.D., F.R.S. J.G.N, 


SHAKSPEARE IN GERMANY. 


The demonstrations that are constantly occurring 
in Germany of love and veneration for the personal 
character of Shakspeare, combined with the most 
critical appreciation of his works, have just been 
partly embodied in a volume which it is intended 
to publish annually,* and which is edited by a dis- 
tinguished poet and dramatic critic. The volume 
contains more than twenty articles on Shakspeare 
and his Commentators, including notices of books 
and some recent works regarding him; and a list 
of publications and notices respecting the poet 
that appeared in Europe and America during 
1864 and 1865, down to the month of August— 
in which list some of the communications in 
“N. & Q.” are included, showing the lynx-eyed 
attention of German literati to everything con- 
nected with Shakspeare. 

It must be gratifying to the feelings of the 
German people to know that their gifts to the 
Shakspeare Museum, in honour of the poet, are 
conspicuously displayed in it, and strike the eye 
of every beholder by their elegance and grace. 
These gifts consist of the Address, beautifully 
written and embellished, from the “ Free German 
Hochstift ” to the Corporation of Stratford, con- 
gratulating the people of Great Britain on the 
Tercentenary of the Birth of William Shakspeare; 
and a very charming wreath of oak leaves and 
acorns, which was placed upon a bust of Shak- 
speare at Frankfort on the occasion of the tercen- 
tenary celebration, presented by the English circle 
at Frankfort, to be deposited as a memorial in the 
Museum. 

The following list is given of the number of 
Shakspeare’s plays which were acted during the 
year {864 in the various cities mentioned:— 
Berlin, fifteen plays; Weimar, fourteen; Carls- 
ruhe, thirteen; Vienna, twelve; Dresden, eleven; 
Munich, ten; Hanover, nine; Stutgart, eight. 

The volume concludes with a Memorial ad- 
dressed to the German governments on the im- 
portance of additional encouragement being given 
by them, in the universities and elsewhere, to the 


* Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare- Gesellschaft im 
Auftrage des Vorstandes herausgegeben durch FrrepRic# 
Bopenstept. ErsterJahrgang. 8vo. Berlin, 1865. G.Rei- 
mer. [This volume is dedicated to H. R. H. the Grand- 
Duchess Sophia of Saxony. ] 
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study of the English language in particular, and 
of modern languages in general. The example of 
France is quoted, which has recently given to the 
living languages, by the zealous efforts of M. Duruy, 
the present Minister of Public Instruction, a fitting 
place in the studies of the empire ; and the teachers 
of these languages are placed on an equality, in 


int of rank and emolument, with the teachers in ; 


other branches of instruction. From the example 
of France, an argument is drawn by the memo- 
ralists to urge the German government to follow 
in the same wise and liberal course. 

J, Macray. 


THE NORTHERN SCALDS. 


(aN ENUMERATION OF THE PRINCIPAL NORTHERN SCALDS 
WITH THEIR POEMS IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER, AND 
THE APPROXIMATIVE EPOCHS IN WHICH THEY LIVED.) 


Arinbiarnor-drapa,* by Egil Skallogrimson; 
died between a.p. 995 and 998. 


Eiriks-drapa, by Hallfreid Vanredaskald ; under 
Eirik Hakonarson, the end of the tenth century. 

Eiriks-drapa Hakonarson, by Thord Kolbeinson ; 
under Eirik Hakonarson. 

This poem is also known by the name of Belg- 
skaka-drapa, and attributed to Thormod Kol- 
merware 

Kiriks Kongs Goda Drapa, by Markus Skeg- 
giason ; under Knut Helg, killed in 1086. 

Another scald had the same name, Hialti Skig- 
giason. He composed, anno 999, a song against 
the Scandinavian gods, reported in the Njal-Saga. 

Elfar-visur, by Einar Skulason. 

Other poems by this scald are cited in the 
Heimskringla, and by Torfeeus in his History of 
Norway. He was born in Iceland about the year 
1090, voyaged much, was ordained priest about 
1137, and died probably 1161, after which we 


| have no farther mention of him. 


Banda-drapa, by Eyolf Dadaskald ; under Eirik | 


Hakonarson, Jarl of Norway, during the early part 
of the eleventh century. 

Belgo Kaga-drapa, by Thormod Kolbrunar- 
skald; under Olaf Tryggvason, King of Norway, 
which latter was killed a.p. 1000. 

Bersoglis-visur, by Sighvath Thordson; under 
Olaf Tryggvason, and under Magnus the Good, 
Kings of Norway—the latter died in 1047. 

Beru-drapa, by Egil Skallogrimson ; under Eirik 
Blodex, expelled in 936. 

Biarka-mal, by Biarka hinn gamli, i. e. the old. 

This is a battle song of which it is difficult to 
determine the precise —_ and which is not 
quite entire. Northern historians state that the 
same scald had composed a poem on Regnar Lod- 
brog (the Roland of northern romance), which 
they term Biarka-mal. It is probably the same 
composition as here mentioned. 

Blagagla-drapa, by Arnor Jarlaskald; under 
Magnus the Good. 

Bragar-bot, by Snorri Sturlasson ; assassinated 
in 1241, 

Bya-drapa, by Thorkel Gislason; under Olaf 
Tryggvason. 


* The Scalds possessed a superabundance of terms for 
their compositions. A poem was termed in general diktr. 
When it had become popular, it received usually the 
hame of forn-quedi ; when it was of any considerable 
length, it was called brigd or bragr ; and sticki or visur, 
when it only included several strophes. Lyrical com- 
positions were termed Jiod, saungr, or odr; and slagr when 
they required an accompaniment. The quida, or quedi, 
was either an elegy or a poem composed on some tra- 


gical event; the mansaungr (German Minnesang) was 


amorous, the spa was prophetic, and the gal/dr usually 
magical. 
logue, it was termed mal; when heroic or eulogistic, lof 


When a poem was written in form of a dia- | 


or hrodr ; when short, flockr ; and drapa, when it cele- 


brated kings or heroes. 


Erfis Drapa Harald Hadrad, by Arnald Jarla- 
skald; under Magnus the Good. 

Erling-drapa, by Sighvath Thordson; under Olaf 
Tryggvason. 

Fyrst Stefia-mal, by Egil Skallogrimson ; under 
Eirik Blodex. 

Geisli, by Einar Skulason. 

Getspeki Heidrekskonungs: a political and 
moral poem, of which both the epoch and the 
author remained unascertained. 

Glym-drapa, by Thorbiorn Hornklofi. 

This is an heroic poem on the victory of Hafurs- 
fiord, which Harald Harfagr gained against the 
inhabitants of the Orkneys, and by right of which 
he retained possession of these islands. The Fa- 
garskinna has preserved several lines of another 
poem by the same scald, wherein he describes the 
Court of Harald. 

Glelogns-quida, by Thorarin Loftunga; under 
Swein Ulfson, King of Denmark, who died in 
1076. 

Grafeldar-drapa, by Glum Geirason; under 
Harald Grafeld,; King of Norway, killed in the 
latter part of the tenth century. 

Gramaga, author unknown. 

Grotta-saungr, author unknown. 

Gudmund Helga Drapa, by Arnor Jonsson ; 
epoch unknown. 

Hafgerdinga-drapa, author and epoch unknown. 

Hakonar-drapa, by Guttorm Sindri; under 
Hakon the Good, killed in 963. 

Hakonar-mal, by Eyvind Skaldaspildir; died 
in 963. 

Hakonar-quida, by Sturli Thordson; under 
Hakon Hakonarson, King of Norway, died in 
1263. 

Heleygia-tal, by Eyvind Skaldaspildir; under 
Hakon the Good. 

Haralds-drapa, by Thiodolf Arnason; under 
Harald Hadrad, King of Norway, killed in 1066. 

Haralds Sigundarson-visur, by Harald Hadrad 
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King of Norway. 
nus Barefot, was also a scald. 
Hatta-lykill, by Snorri Skurlasson ; 
Hakon Hakonarson. 
Nikorar-visur. 


Hatta-lykill, by Rangnwalth ; under Eirik Helg, 


King of Sweden—the latter killed in 1161. The 
m is found in Thre. 
Ho6fud-lausn, by Egil Skallogrimson. 
H6éfud-lausn, by Thorarin Loftunga; under 


Knut the Good, King of Denmark. 


Hostlaungr, by Thiodolf Hvinverski ; under | 


Thorleif Spake, Jarl of Denmark. 

Hrafns-mal, by Sturli Thordson; under Hakon 
Hakonarson. 

Hrafns-mal, by Thormod Trefilsson. 

Hund, by Erpur Lutandi; under Biorn ad 
Hange, King of Sweden. 

The assumed descent of this prince, from so 
mythical a person as Ludbrog, affords little evi- 
dence whereby to approximate his epoch ; pro- 
bably the early part of the tenth century. 

Hus-drapa, by Ulf Uggason ; under Olaf Trygg- 
vason. 

Jarls-nid, by Thorleif Jarlaskald; under Harald 
Hadrada. 

Jamsvikinga-drapa, by Biorn, Bishop of ( rkney ; 
died 1222. 

Kalfs-flockr, by Biorn Gullbrarskald. 

Knuts Rika Drapa, by Ottar Swarti; under 
Knut Rik, King of Denmark: died 1036. 

Knuts Rika Drapa, by Sighvath Skald; under 
Knut Rik. 

Konar-visur, by 
Harald Hadrada. 

Kraka-mal, author and epoch unknown. This 
is the well-known poem known in English as the 
death song of Regnar Lodbrog. 

Lilia-lag: a poem in honour of the Virgin Mary, 
by Eystein Arngrimson ; died in 1361. : 

Lioda-lykill, by Lopt Guttormsson: the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth century. 


Thorleif Jarlaskald: under 


Magnus-drapa, by Arnor Jarlaskald ; under | 


Magnus the Good. 

Magnus-drapa, by Biorn Krepphendi; under 
Magnus the Good. 

Magnus-drapa, by Thorkel Hamarskald; under 
Magnus Barefoot. 

Magnus-flockr, by 
Magnus the Good. : 


Thiodolf Arnason; under 


Merlins-spa, a translation of the prophecies of | 


Merlin, by Gunlang Leifson; died in 1219. 

Nizar-visur, by Stein Herdisarson; under Ha- 
rald Hadrada. — 

Olaf-drapa, by Harald Vandredaskald; under 
Olaf Tryggvason. 

Olaf-drapa, by Stein Herdisarson; under Olaf 
Kyr, King of Norway, died 1093. 

Olaf-drapa Tuiskeelda, by Hallarstein; under 
Olaf Tryggvason. 


NOTES AN 


Another King of Norway, Mag- 


under 
This poem is also termed 
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Rekstefia, by Hallarstein. 
Rotha-drapa, by Thiord Siareksson ; under Olaf 
Tryggvason. 
Sendibit, by Jorunna Skaldmeer ; under Harald 
Harfagr. 
The Kristnisaga quotes the verses of another 
female skald. 
Sigurdar-balkur, by Ivar Ingemundarson ; 
under Eystein Magnusson, King of Norway. 
Sigurdar-drapa, by Kormak Ogmundarson; under 
Harald Grafeld, King of Norway. 
Sonar Torrek, by Egil Skallogrimson. 
Stuttfeldar-drapa, by Thorarin Loftunga, 
Sweins-flockr, - Thorleik Fag; under Harald 
Hadrad. 
Thoralfs-drapa, by Thord Siareksson; under 
| Olaf Tryggvason. 
Thors-drapa, by Eilif Gundrunarson; under 
| Hakon Jarl of Hladnes. 
Tug-drapa, by Thorarin Loftunga. 
Uppreister-drapa, by Hallfred Vandreedaskald; 
under Olaf Tryggvason. 
Vellekla, by Einar Skalaglam ; under Hakon, 
Jarl of Hladnes. 
Vestur-farar-visur, by Sighvath Skald; under 
Swein Tiuskeg, King of Denmark, 1014. 
Vikars-balkur, by Statkath; identity doubtful. 
Ynglingatal, by Thiodolf Hvinverski; under 
Thorleif Spake, Jarl of Denmark. 
Besides these old poems, for the most part in- 
| complete, there is a large quantity of more modem 
sacred and profane poetry, principally anonymous. 


J. G.F. 





11, Rae de Montyon, Paris. 


| Bwurrat-ptaces or ApAM anp Evse.—The Ma- 
| hommedans generally believe that Adam was 
| buried at Mecca between the Mukam, or Place of 
| Abraham, and the Hujur-ul-Aswud, or the Black 
| Stone, near where Imam Shafai is buried. North 

of the town of Jeddah, on the Red Sea, is a tomb 
| with a circular top, which the Arabs assert to be the 
burial-place of Eve. In the Shajrat-ul-Atrak (8vo, 
1830) it is written that Noah took up the bones of 
Adam and Eve, placed them in the ark, and after- 
wards buried them at Jerusalem. In the History 
of Egypt by Murtadi, translated by Monsieur Vat- 
tier and J. Davies (London, 1672), appears the 
following : — 


“Immediately God commanded the four winds to bring 
together about him all he had ordered to be put into the 
ark, which they did. He took in at the first door the wild 
and tame beasts, the reptiles and the birds; at the seeond 
(which was that of the middle) he took in meat and drink, 
and the body of Adam, which was in a shrine. Then he 
| entered himself at the highest door with his children, and 

those who had believed in him. Relations agree not 
| about the number of the faithful who entered imto the 
ark, most affirm they were forty men and forty women. 
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The angels brought to Noah Adam’s shrine which was in | 


the country of Tehama, which is the septentrional terri- 


torv of Mecca. 
: ee 


EPIGRAM ON THE LATE Rev. D. C., who preached 
on the question—“ What would St. Paul have 
lost by preaching to the Jews? ” — 

“ What Paul had lost, I do not know, 
In so perverse a nation ; 
But had he preached as ill as thou, 
He’d lost—hAis congregatu ~ e 


Iam not aware that the above exists in print. 


we ae Oa 
Tae First Cotron Mint rm AMERICA.— 


“ We have heretofore given some account of the cotton 
mill erected in Beverly in 1788, which, it is claimed, was 
two years before a movement of the kind was made at 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

“On this subject it is stated that, ‘ while on his tour 
through the country in 1789, Washington thought this 
nill of so much importance that he turned aside to visit 
it. The spinning jenny spun sixty threads at a time, anc 
forty pounds of cotton were carded in a day! This was 
set down by a periodical of those times as a marvellous 
day’s work. All the machinery was carried by man 
power, there being no water power there, and steam had 
not been introduced. The mill was afterwards converted 
into a Baptist church.” 

W. W. 


Malta. 


EasTeRLY Wrnps. — It has for some time been 
a matter of surprise to me, that so little notice has 
been taken of the very remarkable change which 
of late years has occurred in our prevalent winds, 
especially on the coast of Devon, Cornwall, 
&e. Within the last thirty or forty years easterly 
winds have prevailed where southwest was noto- 
tiously prevalent. The pilots at Dover, in 1846, 
told me that this was also the case in that locality, 
as might be seen by the register kept in the 
Harbour Master’s Office. A striking and incon- 
trovertible proof of the former prevalence of 
southwesterly winds along the coast of Devon and 
Cornwall, and verhaps further eastward is, that 
whoever will take the trouble to inspect the trees 
of a certain age growing near the shore, especially 
upon the more elevated and exposed situations, 
will find them all inclining to the northeast, and 
on many of them the southwest side entirely bare 
of branches. I remember one rather thick planta- 
tion, the property (I believe) of the Earl of Mount 
Edgecumbe, which had been protected by a stone 
wall of some six feet high, the shrubs had grown 
straight and strong as hich as the wall, but from 
that point the southwest winds had bent their 
tops nearly an angle of forty-five degrees, the 
whole presenting a most curious and unnatural ap- 
pearance. This year (1865), and for some years 
previous, the constancy of easterly winds has been 
remarkable, and the wind if it has ever changed 
it has been to the northwest, where, after remain- 


| 
| 
| 


| the east, generally the southeast ; 
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ing sometimes only twenty-six hours, at others 
for two or three days, it invariably goes back to 
in the mean- 
time the northeast trade, once so constant, is said 
now to become variable and uncertain. I should 
add, as something uncommon, that during the late 
gales we generally had the wind to the south- 
west. A. L. M. 


Exeter. 


JoserH-MARIE QueRaRD.—By the last number 
of the Bulletin du bouquiniste of M. Auguste 
Aubry, dated 15 Decembre, I learn the death of 
Joseph-Marie Quérard—a name as familiar to 
the lovers of literature in England as in France. 
With regard to the extent and utility of his 
biographic and bibliographic productions I can 
scarcely point out his compeer; and it grieves me 
to reflect that so devoted a prompter to writers of 
all classes should leave the world with no other 
consolation than the certainty of future fame ! 

In the same number of the Bulletin we have 
some account of Quérard, and a review of his 
works, by M. Gustave Brunet—an interesting 
specimen of the comprehensive terseness which 
marks his contributions; and a funeral oration, if 
I may so call it, by the ever-animated Paul La- 
croix. From each of those articles I shall give 
an extract : 

“La science des livres vient de faire une perte qu’or 
est en droit de regarder comme irréparable; un des 
bibliographes les plus actifs, les plus dévoués que l'Europe 
ait jamais produits. Quérard vient d’étre enlevé par 
une mort inattendue.”—GusTAve Bruner. 

“ Messieurs, 

Ne nous séparons pas sans dire un dernier adieu & 
notre ami, & notre émule, & notre modéle, & notre ad- 
mirable bibliographe Joseph-Marie Quérard. 

Il était né bibliographe, il a vécu, il est mort biblio- 
graphe, sans avoir eu jamais d’autre passion, d’autre but, 
d’autre avenir, dans son existence érudite et laborieuse, 
que de contribuer le plus et le mieux possible, pour sa 
part, aux progres de la bibliographie francaise. Parler 
de ses nombreux ouvrages, les apprécier, en faire l’éloge, 
c'est raconter sa vie.”"—Pavut LAcrorx. 

In the years 1855-6 Quérard produced two 
volumes entitled Le Quérard, now out of print, 
and at the close of the second volume announced 
other works of which some portion has appeared 
The rest may be complete in manuscript. 

Botton CoRNEY. 


APPROPRIATE Morro.—The ancient Cheshire 
family of the Corbetts bear the beautiful and ap- 
propriate motto, “ Deus pascit corvos ”’—God feeds 
the But this is surpassed by 
the motto of the Cranes, another Cheshire family, 
“ Qui pascit corvos, non obliviscitur grues ”__He 
who feeds the crows, will not forget the cranes. 

M. D. 


crows { corhies ). 


Nick Names.—We have some strange speci- 
mens of nick-names in the county of Dorset. It 
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constantly happens that a married female retains 
her maiden-name, which also descends to her chil- 
dren and their descendants; but this is also the 
case with nick-names ; e. g. an old fiddler’s wife is | 
called “ Polly Fiddler,” and her children, whether 
married or single, and their children also, inherit 
I knew a family named Morris, 
which for some unknown cause—perhaps because 
so many of their neighbours are named Drake— 
has borne the alias of Duck, as my registers show, 
Another family, a branch 
of the wide-spread family of Strickland, is always 
the reason popularly alleged 
being, that a former member of it, speaking of a 
certain cask, said: “It will hold forty gallons, I 


the sobriquet. 


for at least 120 years. 


called “ Thirty,” 


warrant; aye, more than that, perhaps thirty!” 
C. W. Bryenam. 


Ports Lavreate.—The following morceau from 
The Weekly Journal, with Fresh Advices Foreign 


and Domestick, August 6, 1715, deserves the space 
it will occupy in your columns as a note : — 


“This day 7 Night died Nathaniel Tate, Esq., who suc- | 


ceeded Mr. Shadwell as Poet Laureat: He alter’d some 
Plays of Shakespear, and Beaumont and Fletcher with 





work is given, with the words “ [by Baskerville}” 
in brackets. Is there any authority for this state. 
ment? The type looks like Baskerville’s, but the 
paper and printing are very poor. Various works 
were printed “with Mr. Baskerville’s types” 
during his life, but I do not know any authority 
for assigning this to his press : — : z 
“ The Life and Political Writings of John Wilkes, Esq., 
Four Times elected Knight of the Shire for the County 
of Middlesex, and Alderman Elect of the Ward of Far- 
ringdon Without. Birmingham : Printed for J. Sketchley 
& Co. mMpccLxrx.” 7 
On p. 522 are the words, “ End of the First 
Volume.” What is the history of this work ? 
Estr, 


A ComMENTARY oF Servius on TERENCE. — 
Can any of your readers throw any light on the 
following passage, supposed to be an extract from 
a letter of Muretus; But which I cannot find in 
any of those published by Frotscher, in his edi- 
tion of the Works of Muretus (Leipzig, 1834) : — 

“ .. non ille quidem ementitus Servius, cujus vulgo 
ineptie quedam in Terentium circumferuntur, sed vetus 
ille Servius, cujus in Terentium Commentarios nusquam 


Success ; and among many other Translations did that of | adhue excusos, magno studiosorum bono propediem edi- 


Fracastorius, on the Venereal Disease, and assisted Mr. 
Brady in the new Version of the Psalms, which were au- 


thorised by the late King William, to be used in lieu of 


those of Sternhold and Hopkins. ‘Tis believ’d Nicholas 


Row, Esq., will succeed him.” 


If a query were added,—Is the above serious or | 


ironical ? I should reply in words of nearly the 
same date, “ Much might be said on both sides.” 
W. Lee. 


Queries. 


Tae ALGUM-TREE AND Peacocks.— Will any of 
your correspondents (many of whom are, no doubt, 
acquainted with Sanscrit) kindly inform me if the 
words algum and peacock—which are mentioned 
amongst the various articles brought to Jeru- 
salem, in the vessels of Solomon, from Ophir, see 
Third Book of Kings, chap. x. Douay V.; and 
Second of Chronicles, chap. ix., A. V.)—are of 
India or Sanscrit origin? I mean the Hebrew 
words translated in the Authorised Version by 


peacocks and algum-trees, or as the Douay Ver- | 


sion translates the latter word, thyine-tree. Max 
Miiller, in one of his Lectures on the Science of 
Language, observes, “that the inventory of the 
articles, brought in the vessels of Solomon, gives 
us the first definite knowledge of the venerable 


Sanscrit tongue, the parent language of modern | 


civilisation.” From this observation [ conclude 
that some of the Hebrew words, descriptive of 
those articles, must be derived from the Sanscrit. 
J. Darton. 
Norwich. 
Baskervitte Query. — In Bohn’s Lowndes’s 
Bibliographer’s Manual, the title of the following 


turus est Manutius.” 


That Manutius never did publish this work 
| seems tolerably certain; but if it really existed in 
his days, may it not be lying buried in some 
library at Florence or elsewhere ? 

The only reference I have been able to discover 
to Servius, in connection with Terence, is the 
following, in Haenel’s “ Catalogi Librorum Manu- 
scriptorum qui in Bibliothecis Gallie, Helvetia, 
Belgii, Brittanie M., Hispanie, Lusitanie asser- 
vantur ” (Leipzig, 1830); at Basle, — 

“ Ex Servii Comm. in opera Terentii et Virgilii collec- 
tanea juxta Alphabeti seriem instituta, a Jac. N.” 

F. Noreate. 





| Tae “Decameron” anp THE “ Banar-Da- 
nusH.” — Reading lately the Decameron again, I 
was surprised to discover that several of the 
stories in it were the same as some in the Bahar- 
Danush, or, Garden of Knowledge, a Persian work, 
by a native of Delhi. The stories I particularly 
allude to are of so uncommon a character, that I 
| cannot imagine they were invented by the two 
authors. I wish to ask, whether it is known in 
what year the Bahar-Danush was written? As 
that date will decide the question, whether Boe- 
caccio was indebted to the Persian work for the 
plots of some of his novels, or whether his famous 
stories found their way to the East by verbal re- 
lation or otherwise ? The following are English 
translations of the Persian work : — 

“ Bahar-Danush, translated from the Persian of Eina- 
yut Oollah by Scott, 1799.”—Quaritch’s Catalogue, 1851. 

“Tales translated from the Persian of Inatulla of 
Delhi, 1768.” 

H. C. 
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DertvaTIon oF “ Conrap.”—What is the sig- 
sification of the name Conrad? On the great-seals 
of Conrad I. and Conrad III. of Germany it is 

elt “ cHYONRADVS” and “ cVONRADVS” respec- 
tively. M. D. 


EscaLop SHELLS WoRN BY Roman SENATORS. 
In the procemium to his commentary on Little- 
ton’s Tenures, Lord Coke says, “the senators of 
Rome did wear escalop shells about their arms.” 
I have looked into most of the reference hooks, 
and also into Juvenal, Varro, Macrobius, Pliny, 
Festus, &c., and into the early heraldic books, 
Gerard Legh, Bosville, Bolton, Gwillim, &c., but 
can find no authority to support such a statement. 
On the contrary, Suetonius (Cal. 52, Nero 30,) 
seems to consider the wearing a bracelet a token 
of efleminacy in men; except in the instances 
where they were given to soldiers as marks of 
honour. See particularly Pliny, Hist. Nat., xxxiii. 
2, where he describes the gifts of torques, armillz, 
and crowns; also Festus, sub voce. 

Could any of your readers refer me to any pas- 
sage relating such accustom? Coke is not likely 
to have made the statement without some foun- 
dation. I am the more anxious to know, as some 
Roman remains lately brought to light were 
ornamented with escalops. The shell itself, as 
its name (pecten Veneris) imports, was sacred to 
that deity. A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


Apa Frrer, Doctor of Medicine in Edinburgh 
and Francesse Cleland, eldest daughter of Captain, 
William Cleland, Usher to the Exchequer and The- 
saurer, were married at Edinburgh, 1691 (Edin- 
burgh Registers). Captain Cleland was, I believe, 
a brother of Cleland of that ilk; if not, he was cer- 
tainly a near relation. Any information as to 
either of the above will confer a favour on me. I 
am more particularly anxious to know the date 
of the husband’s death; and if there was any 
issue of the marriage. The former might possibly 
be ascertained from the Registers of the College 
of Physicians or Surgeons in Edinburgh, if extant 
at the date mentioned. F. M. S. 

229, Clarendon Villas, Plumstead. 


Joun Gavie.—He was the author of Prac tique 
Theories, or Votiue Speculations, and several other 
curious works. The title-page of his Distractions, 
or the Holy Madnesse, says, “By John Gavle, 
Vtriusque olim Academie,” London, 1629; but 
there is no mention of him in Wood's Athene 
Oxon. or Fasti. I shall be glad of any particulars 
relating to him. Perhaps your learned and oblig- 
ing correspondents, the Messrs. Cooper, can 
supply some information. CPL. 

Hyruw ny Arcupisnorp Waatety?—In the 


Memoirs of Archbishop Whately (vol. ii. p. 173), 
Fitzpatrick writes : — 
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“ We know of but one attempt at versification on the 
part of Dr. Whately—an Epigram, stinging as well as 
ringing,” &c. 

But the Penny Post, 1865 (p. 79), attributes to 
the Archbishop the translation of the second verse 
of the hymn by Heinrich Albert, of which the 
first verse (“‘God, who madest earth and heaven,” 
&c.) was done by Bishop Heber. What is the 
authority for this ? Geo. E. FRERE. 


Hymns. —In Hymns and Sacred Poems, pub- 
lished by John and Charles Wesley (2nd edition, 
1739, p. 79), is a hymn, “from the French,” en- 
titled “Renouncing all for Christ.” The com- 
mencing line is: — 

* Come Saviour Jesus from above.” 

It consists of ten verses, eight of which appear 
as Hymn 285 of the Hymn Book now in use 
among the Wesleyans. The English version is 
ascribed to Dr. Byrom of Manchester, a well- 
known poet of the last century. Can you, or any 
of your readers, inform me who is the author of 
the original French, and where it is to be found ? 

Another hymn, in the publication of 1739, at 
p. 141, entitled “God our Portion,” is “from the 
Spanish,” and was probably translated by John 
Wesley himself. Its commencing line is— 

“ O God, my God, my all thou art.” 

It consists of ten stanzas, nine of which appear 
as Hymn 437 of the Wesleyan Hymn Book. I 
should be glad if any reader of “N. & Q.” can 
say who is its author, and where the original 
Spanish hymn is to be found? I may add that 
both hymns, as they appear in the translation, are 
of great beauty. Joun W. Tomas. 

Heywood. 


Oxip Parntines.—1. A portrait on panel of a 
lady, without shade on the tace (as Queen Eliza- 
beth was painted). In the corner: “ A‘tatis suse 
20, 26 Augusti, A° 1575.” Can any one say who 
this date may possibly apply to ? 

2. An oil painting of a ship, with tricoloured 
Dutch colours. One of these with “ vRoom,” ap- 
parently the name of the ship; another at the 
main, with a peacock; another at the mizen, 
with German arms on a flag-staff, and with ser- 
pent and dagger in bend. Date on the stern of 
the vessel, “ mpcxvi.” Some important people 
appear on board, and clifis are shown in the 
distance. W. D. 


“THE Poor Man's Grave.’”—Wanted to know 
where the verses on The Poor Man's Grave can 
be found in English and Welsh, and the tune. 

GLwysie. 

PORTRAIT SAID TO BE OF RupeNns.— There is a 
portrait by Vandyke, a full-length, in a black 
Spanish suit, with gold chain, key, and Order of 
the Golden Fleece. The catalogue calls it Rubens ; 
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and it is very like his face, but he never had the 
Order of the Golden Fleece. Whose portrait is 
it ? P. R. 


Stewart, Napotzon’s Servant. — Can any of 
the readers of “N. & Q.” give me any particulars 
of one Stewart, servant to Napoleon I.? The 
man was with the Emperor during his exile at 
St. Helena, and I shall be glad to know if any 
reference has been made to him anywhere in print, 
and where. S. R. T. Mayer. 

Gloucester. 

West.—Can any of your correspondents inform 
me whether the Rev. George West, who was 
rector of Stoke, co. Surrey, A. D. 1795, bore a coat 
of arms, and if so, what was it ? W. D. H. 


WesTMoRELAND Dratect.— Having recently 
purchased a small pamphlet of 44 pages, written 
in the “ provincial Dialect of the Barony of Ken- 
dal,” which I do not find noticed in Westmoreland 
and Cumberland Dialects, 8vo, J. R. Smith, 1839, 
I send a short notice of it, and shall be glad of any 
information respecting it. The title is — 

“ A Bran New Wark by William de Worfat, containing 
« true Calendar of his Thoughts concerning good Nebber- 
hood. Naw first printed fra his MS. for the use of the 
Hamlet of Woodland. 12mo. London: Printed and sold 
by all the Booksellers in Great Britain.” N. d. 

The Prologue by William de Worfat Clerk 
(alias Orfat, alias Overthwaite), is dated Yule 
Tide, 1784, 

“Showing his own Esteate, and then addressed to sic 
North-country Folks as may be flown into the Autlands, 
or sped thro’ these realms in divers occupations, and wha 
in length of time and wi’ good leving may hev ameast 
forgitten their mother tongue.” 

The work consists of an address in two parts 
tending to enforce the social duties, and to expose 
unneighbourly actions. In Part 2 the author de- 
nounces severely habits of unchastity, an offence 
which has recently been charged against the lower 
orders residing in Westmoreland. 

The Epilogue gives some singular cautions, one 
f which is — 

“I beg of ye nivver carry aut a Nebbour to the Grave 
before he be stark dead; a body may be in bad fettle, in a 
fit or trance, and yet whick at heart.” 


Is anything known of the author? GtEprts. 


Queries with Answers. 


Geppes’ TRANSLATION oF THE Brate.—Are the 
MSS. belonging to the Rev. Alexander Geddes, 
LL.D., in existence? His Prospectus was dated 
“Edinburgh,” 1786; and his Proposals were is- 
sued in London in 1788. These Proposals were 
in sixteen pages 4to, and are said to be printed by 
J. Davis, Chancery Lane ; and sold by R. Faulder, 
New Bond Street, and J. Johnson, St. Paul's 
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Churchyard. The work was to be comprised in 
six volumes 4to: the publication of each volume 
not later than eighteen months after the pre- 
ceding. This gives sufficient time for printing the 
work, but not for composing the matter as well, 
I conclude, therefore, that the whole was in 
manuscript. NEWINGTONENSIS, 


[ From the following statement in the Advertisement 
prefixed to Dr. Geddes’ New Translation of the Book of 
Psalms, 8vo, 1807, p. 8, it appears that the Doctor com- 
mitted all his manuscripts to the flames. The editors of 
this posthumous work (John Disney and Charles Butler) 
inform us, that “immediately after his decease, Lord 
Petre desired us to examine the Doctor's papers. We 
did it as far as our avocations allowed ; but, to our great 
surprise, we did not find a single manuscript line which 
related to his biblical pursuits. We signified this to his 
lordship, and recommended a further search might be 
made by some person who could bestow more time upon 
it: this was done, but was equally unsuccessful. From 
the Doctor’s own declarations, and other circumstances, 
there is every reason to suppose he had made great 
progress in his work. It seems therefore probable, that 
in the view of his approaching dissolution, of which he 
had long been sensible, he had committed all his manu- 
scripts to the flames.” } 


SURENHUSIUs, ETC.—Can any of your sub- 
scribers give me the real names of the followi 
authors ?—1. Surenhusius; 2. Priceus, oul 
very frequently by Bengel in his Gnomon; 3. Who 
again is Numenius, a Pythagorean philosopher, 
quoted by Eusebius in the Prep. Evang.? 

OXONTENSIS (2). 

[1. William Surenhusius was a celebrated Hebrew and 
Greek professor in the university of Amsterdam, and is 
best known for his edition of the Mischna of the Jews, 
with notes, and a Latin version, A.p. 1698—1703, 3 vols. 
folio. It contains also the Commentaries of the Rabbins, 
Maimonides, and Bartenora. In 1713 he published a 
learned work in Latin, in which the passages of the Old 
Testament quoted in the New are vindicated and recon- 
ciled, according to the forms of quotation, and the several 
ways of interpreting the Scripture, used by the ancient 
Hebrew Theologers, Amst. 4to. The dates of his birth 
and death are not known. 

2. Priceus, we take to be John Price, born of Welsh 
parents in London, a.p. 1600. He was educated at West- 
minster School, and Christ Church, Oxford, and retired 
to Florence, where he joined the Roman Church, and was 
there admitted Doctor of Civil Law. He held the ap 
pointment of keeper of the ducal cabinet of medals and 
antiquities, and subsequently became professor of Greek 
at Pisa. He was a learned critic, as is testified by his 
Commentaries on the New Testament, Paris, 1635, 4to, and 
Notes on Apuleius, Tergau, 1656, 8vo. He died in a con- 
vent at Rome in 1676. 

3. Numenius, born at Apameia in Syria, was a Pytha 
goreo-Platonic philosopher, highly esteemed by Plotinws 
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and his school, as well as by Origen. Numenius is almost 
invariably designated as a Pythagorean, but his object 
was to trace the doctrines of Plato up to Pythagoras, and 
at the same time to show they were not at variance with 
the dogmas and mysteries of the Brahmins, Jews, Magi, 
and Egyptians. Vide Smith’s Dict. of Greek and Roman 
Biography and Mythology, ii. 1213. ] 


“Don Nippery Srpto.”—I request an explana- 
tion of the following lines (whether intended for 
poetry or for prose, [ know not) which a much- 
esteemed elderly gentlewoman was in the frequent 
habit of repeating to the young for their amuse- 
ment, if not for their edification : — 

* Rise up, Don Nippery Septo, 

Out of your easy degree ! 

Put on your sounding crackers 

And your down-treaders, 

And come and see! 

White-faced Simile 

Has run up highcockalorum with igniferum on her back, 
And without absolution we shall be all undone !” 
INQUISITOR. 

[The following explanation has been offered by a 
friend : — 

“Rise up, Don Nippery Septo,” (Rise up, Domin 

Praceptor,) 

“ Out of your easy degree = (your bed). 

“ Put on your sounding crackers “a (your breeches), 

“ And your down-treaders” (y our slippe rs), 

* And come and see! 

“ White-faced Simile” (white-faced Semele, the house- 

cat), 

- Has run up high whalorum (upstairs, probably a 

spiral staircase is intended,) with igniferum (with 
a live coal) on her back, 

“ And without absolution (without water) we shall be 

all undone.” | 

SoLomon AND ArIsToTLE.—The following curi- 
ous passage occurs in Dean Stanley’s Lectures on 
the Jewish Church (2nd Series, Lect. xxviii. p. 228. 
London, 1865) : — 

“When Alexander took Jerusalem, he captured th 
works of Solomon, and sent them to Aristotle, who thenc« 
derived all that was good in his philosophy,” &c. 

The Dean gives this statement as a Rabbinical 
tradition, and quotes for his authority Fabricius, 
Cod. Pseud. ii. 1019. 

Query 1. In what Rabbinical work is this tra- 
dition mentioned ? 2nd. What is the title, in full, 
of the work of Fabricius, referred to as Cod. 
Preud. ? J. Darton. 

Norwich. 

1. The tradition is mentioned by Rabbi Abraham 
Zacuth, in his work entitled Juchasin, i. e. Liber Genea- 
logicum : est Chronologia ab orbe condito usque ad A.D. 
1500. Constantinw, 4to, 1566, et Cracov. 4to, 1581. 
Conf. Tentzelii, Diak gos, A.D. 1689, p. 1216, et Jac. 
Thomasium, de Plagis, sect. 364; Theod. Hackspan, ad 
Lapmanni liber Nitsachon, p. 284, Norib. 4to, 1644. (2.) 


i * + . ’ , > 4 , 
Fabricius’s rk is enti Codex Ps udepigraphus Vete- 
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ris Testamenti, collectus, castigatus, testimoniisque, cen- 
suris et animadversionibus illustratus ; Accedit Josephi, 
veteris Christiani Scriptoris, Hypomnesticon, nune pri- 
mim in lucem editum; Gr. et Lat., cum notis. Editio 


° =99 


secunda. 2 vols. 8vo, Hamburgi, 1723. 


Kixon Bastrike.— The following lines were 
attributed to Sidney Walker: — 
“Who wrote ‘ Who wrote Elxéy BaciAich ?’ 
I, said the Master of Trinity, 
With my metaphysics and divinity, 
I wrote ‘ Who wrote Eixaév Bacwuch.” ” 
J.T. L. 
[We hope not. This epigram has been also ascribed to 
Abp. Whately ; but we believe it was from the pen of 
Benjamin Hall Kennedy, the Head Master of the Shrews- 
bury School, who being, at the time Dr. Wordsworth’s 


Was there any more of this ? 


book appeared, a Fellow of St. John’s, wrote it, and 
Vide “N. & Q.,” 24 
isa different reading in 


placed it on the screen at Trinity. 
S. iii. 301, 339, 417, where there 
the third line. ] 





“SHOULD HE UPBRAID.”—Who is the author 
of the lines beginning “Should he upbraid,” set 
to music, I think, by Bishop? 

ALFRED AINGER. 

_The music of this song is by Sir Henry Rowley 
Bishop. The words are slightly altered from a passage in 
Shakspeare ’s Taming of the Shrew, Act Il. Se. 1, as fol 
lows : — 

“ Should he upbraid, I'll own that he prevail, 
And sing as sweetly as a nightingale. 
Say that he frown, I'll say his looks I view 
As morning roses, newly dipt with dew. 
Say he be mute, I'll answer with a smile, 
And dance, and play, and wrinkled care beguile.”] 

Grnre.— What is the derivation, and what the 
precise meaning of the French word genre, as 
applied to pictures ? C. W. Bryenam. 

[The French word genre is from the Latin genere, 
the ablative of genus, kind or race. In connection with 
painting, the term genre was formerly employed with re- 
ference to any particular style or school of art. More re- 
cently it has been applied to the painting of interiors, and 
also to the representation of the familiar scenery, animals, 
flowers, actions, &c. of ordinary life. The last meaning 


uppears to be the most modern. ] 


Replies. 
NOTES ON FLY-LEAVES. 
(3° S. vill. 326.) 

Che old poetical jotting supplied by Herwen- 
rRUDE will be found in a popular Scottish chap- 
book, entitled — 

“ The Whole Prophecies of Scotland, England, France, 
Ireland, and Denmark: prophecied by Thomas the Ry- 


mer, Marvellous Merling, Beid, Berlington, Waldhave, 
Eltraine, Banester, and Sybilla. All agreeing in one; 
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both in Latin Verse and in Scottish Meeter. Containing 


many Strange and Marvellous Matters not of before read | 


or heard of.” 


The copy of this I quote is that in black-letter, | 
12mo, Edinburgh, J. Watson, 1718; but it is a | 


book that dates as far back as 1606, being then 
“Printed at Edinburgh by Rob. Waldegrave ;” 


which last was reprinted by the Bannatyne Club, | 


in 1833, to furnish their members with a copy of 
a rare book, and at the same time exhibit a speci- 
men of a-successful imposture of a former day: 


Scotland. In this locality, in my juvenile days, 
it was not unusual to hear the pithy sayings of 
“Tammas the Rhymer,” gathered out of this 
book; and I have a distinct recollection of that 
part of HerMENTRUDE’s Fly-leaf, 

“ Betwyxt y* Setoii and y* sey, sorow shall be wroght,” 
being applied by us to a strip of territory between 
the estates of Seaton and the sea in this neigh- 
bourhood ; which we firmly believed had been, or 


| hereafter would become, the scene of dool to Seot- 


which, until the Jacobite embers were entirely | 
trodden out, maintained a kind of Gospel sanctity | 


among the adherents to the Stuart dynasty — The 
Prophecies, in their opinion, being a perpetual well- 
spring of hope to their cause. 

In the Grenville library, British Museum, 


there is a very coarse little edition (Edinburgh, | 


1714,) upon which the aristocratic proprietor has 
noted : — : 


“ This copy belongs to an edition reprinted and indus- 


triously circulated among the partizans of the House of 
Stuart, previous to the Rebellion in 1715.” 

But we all know that The Prophecies did not suc- 
cessfully apply to restoration at that period. As 
the next “attempt” drew on, we find these 
vaticinations again coming abroad. I have The 
Prophecies, Edinburgh, 1742; they were again 
reprinted in the eventful ie ’45 at the same 
place, after which the peop 

in them; and to give the “ marvellous chronicle” 
its coup de grace, Sir David Dalrymple denounced 
the book, and castigated the athdies believers 
in those unmeaning distichs ascribed to Thomas 
the Rhymer. I have not Lord Hailes’s book to 


e must have lost faith | 


turn to, but the reference is to his Remarks on the | 
History of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1773; where the | 


curious will, no doubt, find all they would desire 
regarding the work— its occult meanings, and its 
political influence: not, it would seem, always 
confined to the ignorant and superstitious of the 


a. The last time I know of the book | 


sing published in its entirety for “the million” 
(at least, the latest in my possession) is an edition, 
Falkirk, by Dan. Reid, 12mo, 1782: the title to 
which I partly quote to show how the people had 
been disappointed from time to time in their ex- 

ctations founded on the drivellings of their 
fevourite soothsayers : — 

“ The Prophecies, &c.; containing many Strange and 
Marvellous Matters which have happened, and will be 
known for time to come from the Year of our Lord 1622 
to 1822. From 1622 to 1745, Good was expected. But 
from °45 to 1822, Ill was done, and Good neglected. To 
the four Corners of the World— 

Asia, Africa, Ignorant and Leal, 
Europe and America with broils will prevail.” 

My note, however, is but a bibliographi-al one: 
perhaps some other correspondent may tell us 
something of the contents. The Prophecies were 


land. Z. 
Arbroath. 


On a blank page in a copy of Byron’s Corsair, 
was written the following : — 
“ On Wordsworth’s Poems ; (said to be written by Byron). 


“ Here lie the poems of W. W.., 
There let them lie and ne’er trouble you, trouble you.” 


J.B 


Entries ON A Fry-tear: “ Darrer.”’—I haye 
a copy of the “ Book of Common Prayer,” printed 
in 1662, on a blank leaf in which are the following 
entries, written in a remarkably good bold hand: 
Married Marey Hase.” 


“ Decem. y* 27. 1705. 
My Dafter Marey Bedder wos 


“Sept. ye 23, 1706. 


| borne.” 


“ June y* 9,1708. My Dafter Elizabeth Bedder wos 


borne.” 

There are two other entries recording the birth 
of sons. I have carefully copied the orthography 
throughout. 

These entries appear to furnish additional evi- 
dence that “dafter’” was, until very recent times, 
the common pronunciation of the word daughter. 

J. 8. C. 


“TWO PAIR” OR “TWO PAIRS.” 
(3*4 §, viii. 230.) 

Your answer to I. I. R. illustrates one among 
many curious points in English philology. So far 
as I have seen, the philological relations of the 
English language have been very inadequately in- 
vestigated. The old practice of framing English 
and other grammars on what was called a classical 


| model has had a very bad effect, the more parti- 


cularly as the Latin forms, belonging to a com- 
paratively poor language, do not meet the require- 
ments of English. The difference of idiom in the 
other Germanic languages has been an obstacle to 
our receiving much help from continental sources, 
and the close addiction to Sanscrit as a type and 
canon, has very much narrowed the scope of philo- 


| logical appreciation. 


undoubtedly highly popular with the people of | 


You drew a practical distinction between “ gram- 
mar” and idiom, for there is unfortunately a great 


| distinction in English grammar, being a deduc- 


tion to a great extent from foreign principles, 
instead of being an illustration of our own idiom. 
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Your observation that a singular noun is formed 
with a plural number in the Semitic languages 
js not irrelevant. If for scientific purposes we 
have abandoned the practice of deriving English 
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| closer relationship. 


and Welsh roots from Hebrew words, there is no | 


reason why we should refuse to avail ourselves of 
the analogies which are presented to us in the 
grammars of other languages however alien or re- 
mote. 

As there are roots to be found which are of the 
greatest vay and may almost be called per- 
manent, so there are grammatical forms of the 
like character. On the other hand, as there are 
roots which are communicated to alien languages, 
and adopted by them, so there are grammatical 
forms which are so transmitted. These are the 
explanations of some phenomena, but there are 
cases apparently of simple analogy of grammatical 
form, and where these occur, the explanation of 
one will best be sought in the other analogue. 

As an example of the way in which alien gram- 
matical forms may influence another language, 
the vulgar Armenian may be taken. This con- 
sists largely of Turkish roots worked with Arme- 
nian grammar, but having many Turkish gram- 
matical forms, of which one example is of the 
class cited by you. The Romaie idiom is largely 
communicated to all the languages spoken in the 
Levant, constituting the Levantine dialects. 

This hybridism in philology has as yet been 
very little studied, nor shall we reap much fruit 
till our studies become more catholic. It is, how- 
ever, a branch of investigation which promises 
much. It is thus very probably that we shall in 
the end determine the strata constituting the 
Armenian, the Ossetiman, the Albanian, &c. With 
regard to the two former, I believe the Caucaso- 
Tibetan languages will be found to have played a 
great part. The relations of the Armenian and 
Georgian have seemingly been quite misunder- 
stood. 

Just in the same way as in Mr. Vamberg’s 
hands the Jaghatai is made to illustrate the rela- 


tions of the Magyar, so will the great families of 


languages be found to illustrate their political 
history. Thus the Mongol, the Manchoo, and the 
Turkish show evidences of a close connexion. 
While the most familiar roots remain permanent 
in each language, many others are interchanged, 
and for sufficient causes. Thus, in the Persian, 
Turkish, and Hindostanee, we naturally find a 
community of war terms; but ir Turkish and 
in Magyar, as we should have learned had Mr. 
Vamberg expanded his researches, the community 
is more particularly of pastoral and agricultural 
terms, of which he has only given a few examples, 
but of which I have seen many in words to be 
found only among the peasantry. 

Coming to cases of analogy, and their applica- 
tion to the example cited by you, I have found a 


| singular. 
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great analogy between Turkish grammar and Eng- 
lish idiomatic grammar. I use the term analogy 
because it does not seem desirable to suggest any 
The two languages agree 
not only in many common practices of avoiding 
artificial genders, of putting adjectives before 
nouns and others, but in many more intimate 
practices, and particularly in that distinction of 
the verb between “I write” and “I am writing,” 
which, in Turkish as with us, is preserved through- 
out the conjugation. 

One idiom in Turkish is that in question of using 
a plural number with a singular noun, and like- 
wise it extends to another practice applying to the 
case in point, but not distinguished by you. There 
is a practice of using some word after a number 
expressive of bit, piece, head, person. A Turk 
says not only give me “a bit of bread,” or “a 
piece of bread,” but two, three, and so on; but he 
always says “two bit of bread,” “two piece of 
bread,” as we say twelve head of cattle, twelve 
sail of the line. The Turk is as choice in these de- 
terminatives as we are, but more precise in their 
application; and he would decidedly say two pair 
of trousers, as he says just five foot, six foot six. 

The practice of saying two hundred, three hun- 
dred, three thousand, four thousand, and not Aun- 
dreds and thousands, is another evidence of the 
idiomatic law in English. 

On another disputed point, “John Smith Ais 
book,” the Turkish practice may be worth noting. 
Turkish has its genitive termination correspond- 
ing to ours, but in certain cases Avs, or rather a 
common termination, which we will call is, is 
used, as there is no distinction of gender. Thus 
the form runs, “the horse its colt,” “house ¢és 
door,’ “cotton is seed,” “iron its way,” where 
we now commonly use a compound word for 
house-door, cotton-seed, railway. In Turkish you 
can, however, say “the book of John Smith,” or 
“ John Smith its book,” and speaking of the book 
belonging to him, you say Ais book. The form 
its book is perfectly distinct from Js or their 
book. 

It is to be observed that the plural is used in 
Turkish as in other languages with nouns, except 
when numbers are used, when the noun is always 
There is, however, considerable latitude 
in the concord between the noun and verb. 

Captain Grose in the last century published 
some observations on the cockney dialect, which 
are worthy of more attention than they have re- 
ceived in illustration of the idiom of the English 
language. 

IiypE CLARKE. 

Smyrna, Asia Minor. 
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HUMAN SKIN TANNED. 
(2°* S. ii. 68, &e.; 3° S. viii. 463.) 
On referring to the notices of this subject, in 
2°4 S. ii. 68, &c., I was surprised to find no men- 


tion of the curious instance of “ human leather’” 


reserved in the remains of a number of bodies at 
Sordeaux. Happening to be there on the 22nd 
of September last, I was attracted to the church 
of St. Michael by the following paragraph in 
Murray's Guide-Book : — 


| 
“ Near the west end stands the elegant detached hexa- 


gonal belfry. in the vault beneath it are shown from 
forty to fifty human bodies. They were formerly buried 
in the churchyard which surrounded the belfry; but 
shortly before the Revolution the churchyard was closed, 
and the bodies dug up. The bones and decayed bodies 
are in a vault beneath; but those shown were preserved 
by the dry and antiseptic qualities of the earth, until 
they are now like leather or salt fish — a disgusting 
sight.”— Handbook for France, p. 263, edit. 1861. 


The room in which these bodies are kept is a 
dry airy chamber on the ground floor of the 
tower, and is entered through the shop of a shoe- 
maker, who exhibits them by the aid of a candle 
fastened to the end of a long stick. He states 
that they are sixty-three in number. They are 
ranged upright, round the sides of the room. The 
skins are like tough leather, which the guide 
evidences by poking them goodnaturedly in the 
ribs with the end of the candlestick. One unfor- 
tunate died with his tongue protruding, and this 
ia duly wagged by the aid of the stick. So re- 
markably well are they preserved, that the ex- 
pression of face at the time of death is still easily 
discernible. Some have a quiet peaceful look, 
and others all the distortions which mark a vio- 
lent death. On several, the clothes in which they 
were buried are still perfect : the most remarkable 
of these is a priest, buried in his ecclesiastical 
vestments, which are easily distinguished the one 
from the other. On one the lace of the shroud is 
still entire. A family of five, who died from 
eating mushrooms (at least so says the shoe- 
maker), exhibit traces of having died in great 
agony, the faces being horribly distorted. The 
body of a boy, said to have been buried alive, 
bears evident testimony to the truth of the story. 
The cut of a rapier is seen in the body of a man said 
to have been killed in a duel. The last, and most 
noteworthy case I shall mention, is that of a 
woman who died of cancer in the left breast, 
which has left a large hole. If [remember rightly, 
[ was told that the entrails were as much like 
leather as the exterior skin. All the bodies are 
dry and stiff, and I should Tht"irvhat the skin 
would do very well to bind a book, or for any 
purpose for which leather of the softer kinds is 
required. There is no unpleasant or earthy smell, 
the room being dry and airy. 

Grorece W. MARSHALL. 
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In the possession of the well-known Edinburg) 
physician, Dr. Littlejohn, I have seen a portion of 
the skin, dried, of the celebrated political economist, 
Jeremy Bentham, who, I have been iwformed, left 
his body for the purposes of dissection. It would 
be of interest if some of your correspondents could 
authenticate this report, or cite instances of 4 
similar unusual willing of the body after death. 

W.C.J. 


SEALS OF THE EMPERORS OF GERMANY, 
(5"¢ 8S. viii. 381, 443.) 

I hope that Mr. Woopwarp will oblige the 
heraldic readers of “N. & Q.” with any informa. 
tion disclosed by the imp ‘rial seals, which he 
may think of sufficient importance to deserve 
printing. Probably these seals may furnish ans- 
wers to a good many questions. 

Petrasancta (Tessere Gentilitie, pp. 400, 401), 
says : — 

“ Aquila, et biceps, et furva, ostro diademata rostrata 
et crurita, in parmula auro conspersa, tessera est semper 
augusta Imperii Romani. Diadema illi ex vitta, seu laci- 
niola coloris punicei cireumponitur singulariter; aquile 
aliz corona ordinaria solent redimiri ...... . Marcus 
Gilbertus Devarennius ..... arbitratur etiam Othones 
aquilam cum hoc schemate}extulisse primos, quando 
translatum ad eos Imperium est, et in Germaniam ex 
Gallia immigravit. Nam anteactis temporibus ait (Parte 
2, de Aquilis) Cesares omnes, Caroli Mani successores 
usos esse aquilaé aureé bicipite, cum rostris cruribus ae 
diademate coloris punicei, in cyanea parmula: qua tamen 
aquila & pectore gestaret scutulum GALLICcUM: sicut jam 
in pectore item gestare solet scutulum AusTRiAcUM.” 

The best summings up of the state of the cas 
to which I have access are given by Moreri, and 
by Ginanni in his L’arte del blasone, Venice, 1756, 
under the word “ Aquila.” I can only ask for 
space to give part of the passage of Ginanni. He 
refers to the two-headed eagle on the shield of a 
soldier on the Column of Trajan. Petrasancta 
figures this shield. But, for reasons which I need 
not enter upon now, this eagle seems to prove 
nothing to our present purpose. After quoting 
the opinion that Constantine the Great gave the 
double-headed eagle after founding Constanti- 
nople, he says ; — 

“Cio conferma Oronce Fine di Brianville, nel Gisoeo 
d arme, soggiungendo che Costantino multiplico il capo 
all’ aquila Romana, per additare in lui solo gl’ Imperi@ 
oriente e d’ occidente; e che poscia i di Jui figliuoli e gli 
altri Imperadori che in Costantinopoli dominarono, ebbero 
similmente I’ aqvila bicipite d’ oro in campo rosso.” 

Moreri, quoting Menestrier’s Origine des Armoi- 
ries, which I have not et han l, says _— 

“Le P. Menestrier dit que les Empereurs d’Orient ont 
été les premiers qui ont porté Vaigle & deux tétes, et que 
Yorigine en est la méme que ceile des croix doubles que 
l'on voit dans leurs Monnoyes . . . . Ll y a apparence 


qu'ils firent la méme chose & l’égacd de l’aigle de leurs 
armoiries, et qu’ils en joignérent deux en une, on lui don 
nerent deux teétes : 


ce que les Empereurs ’oceident imi- 
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terent quelque tems apres. Cuspinien dit que ce n'est pas 
woe aigle seule a deux tétes, mais deux aigles dont l'un 
couvre l'autre de ses ailes étendues.” 


Nisbet, in the second volume of his System of 


Heraldry, part 3, says : — 

“There are many ancient families in Germany who 
marshal with their own bearings the imperial eagle by 
special concession from the Emperor. But, it is to be ob- 
served, that these eagles granted by the Emperor have 
but one head ; and lawyers tell us that the Emperor and 
other sovereign princes cannot grant their entire Imperial 
ensigns to any person; as John Limneus, ‘ Licet ab 
Imperatore sit insignia concedendi potestas, illa tamen 
limatata, ne alicui integram aquilam maximé vero Impe- 
rialem, concedant.’ ” 

These passages seem worth attention. D. P. 
Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


The eagle granted to the members of the Italian 
Princely House of Giustiniani by Sigismund, Em- 
peror of Germany, as an imperial augmentation to 
their coat of arms, was single-headed,as it can be 
clearly seen represented on the coins which they 
issued during their reign in the Isle of Chio. 

RHODOCANAKIS. 

Higher Broughton. 


WILLts oF THE SEVENTEENTH Century (3° 8, 
viii. 465.)—-Many thanks to II. T. E. for his hint. 
The testator’s name is Baldwin Turner of Hal- 
burton, Tiverton, or the neighbourhood. Date 
about 1600. Wanted to know his son’s name, the 
parish register being destroyed. |§DEVONTENSIS. 


Cross Writine (3% S. viii. 453.) Cross 
writing, so annoying to a recipient of letters, arose, 
we may safely conclude, from three causes. First, 
from the high rates of postage ; secondly, from a 
desire to economise paper, when it was much 
dearer than it is at present. Thirdly, and prin- 
cipally, from a wish to add just a few lines, but 
without any intention of going further. Thus 
correspondents are often led on to cross a page o1 
two, or the whole of their paper. I have even 
seen letters from abroad, which, to save postage, 
were not only crossed throughout, but again 
written over from corner to corner. Others are 
crossed with red or blue ink, to show some com- 
passion for the luckless reader. But whatever jus- 
tification might have been attempted for crossing 
letters some years ago, the practice in these days 
of cheap paperaand postage, is clearly inexcusable. 
I should certainly have joined Cobbett in be- 
seeching any correspondent not to write 
his writing,” but to take at once a fresh sheet. 
F. C. H. 

The practice of “ crossing a letter ” was doubt- 
less caused by the high rates of postage forty or 
fifty years ago, when an additional sheet produced 


* across 
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a double rate of the very heavy charges for trans- 
m'ssion, and writers were naturally anxious to get 
as much as possible on a single sheet. My own 
experience is, that ladies were the chief sinners in 
this “ crossing of letters ’—doubtless on account 
of their elaborate letters — for, as Byron Say, - 
“ The earth has nothing like a she-epistle, 
And hardly heaven, because it never ends.” 
Este. 

PERPLEXED Retationsarp (3° §S. viii. 190.) — 
['wo widow ladies, not related, have each a son. 
When grown up, each marries the other's son, 


I 
and has a family of sons and daughters. How 


many degrees of relationship will there be among 
them all ? ‘ 

Poets’ Corner. 

WintHrop Prpierre (3" 8. viii. 455.) — 
A. O. Y. P. will find many pedigrees relating to 
the Winthrop family in the pedigrees annexed to 
“the Sutton Dudleys of England, and the Dud- 
leys of Massachusetts, in New England,” into 
which family they intermarried. 

‘ ; Samvet Suaw. 

Andover. 

Your correspondent, A. O. V. P., will find a 
pedigree of the family of Winthrop in Drake’s 
History of Boston, U.S.A. Boston, 1856, p. 72. 
Consult also, Epitaphs from Copp'’s Hill Burying 
Ground, Boston, 1851, 12mo; and Me morials of the 
Dead in Boston, 1853, 8vo. We Be 


Sree or Evrevx (3 S. viii. 453.) — Roger de 
Hoveden and Carte were correct in speaking oi 
Evreux as an episcopal see. It was subject to 
the archbishop of Rouen. See list of French 
Archbishops, with the Bishopricks classed in Pro- 
vinces, in Beyerlinck (Laur.) Magnum Theatrum 
Vite Humane, edit. 1678, t. iii. pp. 118, 119. 

EpWARD PEAcock. 

“ Evreux, Ville de France, dans la Haute Normandie, 
avec Evéché suffragant de l’Archevéché de Rouen.”— 
Dict. Geogr. par Bruzen La Martiniére. 

Anrcetis, 

Dublin. 

Evreux is not an archbishopric, but the see of a 
bishop, suffragan of the archbishop of Rouen. 

PF. C. H. 

ORIGIN oF THE TERMS Wuie Anpd Tory (3% S. 
viii. 460.) — 

“ Whoever has a true value for Church and State, 
should avoid the extremes of Whig for the sake of the 


Jormer ; and the extremes of Tory on account of the 


latter.” —Swirt. 
A very wise saying, Mr. Editor. 
Netherton Hall, Honiton. 


N. H. H. 


PENANCE FOR INCONTINENCE (3" S. viii. 474.) 
The High Commission assumed all the powers of 
the ecclesiastical courts, and a great deal more; 
“they punished incest, adultery, fornication, with 
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all misbehaviours and disorders in marriage.” We 
do not find any account of enjoined penance in the 
very few records of the High Commission, temp. 
Elizabeth and James; but in the time of Charles I. 
there are the cases of Sir Ralph Ashton at Whal- 
ley, the Viscountess Purbeck, &c. Lake mentions 
that in 1640 one of the blessings conferred by the 
Parliament, was said to be, the taking away of the 
High Commission, “for that a man could not 
meddle with a wench but he must be questioned.” 
In the proceedings, therefore, of the High Com- 
mission in the Parish Register and in the Bishop’s 
Registry, must P. F. look for any Shropshire 
penance. Joun 8. Bury. 

The Grove, Henley. 

P. F. will find ample illustrations of this in the 
following work : — 

“ Precedents and Proceedings in Criminal Causes from 
1475 to 1640, from the Act-books of Ecclesiastical Courts 
in the Diocese of London, illustrative of the Discipline of 
the Church of England ; with an Introductory Essay. By 
Archdeacon Hale. Royal 8vo. London, 1847.” 

Evidences of such sentences having been carried 
out in Shropshire must be sought for in the Act- 
books of the Chancellor of the Diocese in the 
Bishop’s Registry. E. V. 


“Tatrerine a Krp” (3" §. viii. 415,483.)—M.’s 
explanation, though correct, is not satisfactory. 
It was an Irish, or rather a Dublin, phrase (I 
would hardly call it slang) for smashing the win- 
dows of a brothel, of which the popular name in 
Dublin was kip (keep?). The smashers were the 
collegians, as the ’prentices used to be in London. 
This is one proof among many of how completely 
Irish is that delightful mass of absurdities, The 
Vicar of Wakefield, and an amusing essay might 
be written on the subject, including The Deserted 
Village, which is also quite Irish. Like Lord 
Macaulay, I think Goldsmith has been greatly 
overrated. We have, by the way, more than one 
elaborate biography of him, while the far greater 
Henry Fielding’s name is still left to suffer under 
the aspersions of his friend Murphy. I am happy 
to be able to announce that that reproach of our 
literature is now likely to be removed, as the ma- 
terials requisite for his vindication—and there are 
such—are in the hands of one of our most distin- 
guished biographers. } a 

Mortson’s “ Scottisn Ports” (3 S. viii. 
392.)—Some years ago I made inquiry at Perth if 
there had been any successor to Morison in his 
projected publication, but without success. At- 
tempts have been made by other publishers to 
carry out the same project as that of Morison. In 
1851 a pretty edition of The Gentle Shepherd was 
issued by Messrs. Black of Edinburgh, with an 
announcement that it was proposed to be the com- 
mencement of a series of republications of other 
works in the Scottish language, to correspond with 


The Gentle Shepherd in shape and size. I am not 
aware that such a series has appeared, but I un- 
derstand that the taste of the day for the old 
Scottish works is being revived, and it is not im- 


| probable that if a list of them were announced, 


subscribers could be obtained for the whole series, 
or for separate volumes at least. A selection of 
The Beavties of the Scottish Poets, in 12mo, wag 
published in Glasgow in 1823, by Richard Griffin 
and Co., a neat work in one volume, with a 
vignette by Lizars, representing a harp and a small 
portrait in the frame of Walter Scott, to whom it 
was dedicated. In the advertisement this volume 


| was stated to be a specimen of a series of Scottish 


poets from the era of Thomas the Rhymer to the 
present time. I was for many years out of the way 
of obtaining any more of Griffin's work, and do 
not know if it ever met with the encouragement 
that it deserved. The old Scottish language is so 
little known in modern times, that every work in 
it should have its separate glossary, unless readers 
of it have in their possession at least a copy of the 
octavo edition of Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary. 


“ DURANCE VILE” (3" §. viii. 456.)—Once upon 
a time, when I was more poetic or romantic, or = 
occupied than I am now, or less mindful of the 
value of time, I read Spenser’s Fuerte Queene all 
through, from beginning to end. I imagine there 
are very few readers who can say this. Howhbeit, 
to the best of my recollection, the expression “ dur- 
ance vile” occurs in that poem perhaps more 
than once. I have an impression that the word 


| vile is sometimes written vi/d or vylde. I am 


sorry I cannot now give W. 8. J. chapter and 
verse. But as he appears to be as poetic as I was 
once, perhaps he will amuse himself with looking 
it out, now that I have put him on the track. 

P. HurcH soy. 


This phrase occurs in a jeu d'esprit, which | 
quote from memory, and which dates about the 
last quarter of the last century : — 

“ As late a member, drunk with wine, 
And swelling wondrous big, 
Thinking with eloquence to shine, 
He cursed the Speaker’s wig. 
“ But soon he found the little man 
Must not be held in scorn ; 
In durance vile and heavy ban 
He lay from night to morn. 
“ When emptier of punch and wine, 
And Fuller of good sense, 
He owned the greatness of his trime, 
And asked pardon for the offence.” 
Est. 


Tue Frrst Duke or GrovcesTER AND STEPHEN 
Penny (3" S. viii. 415.)—In 1832 King William 
IV. called out of abeyance the barony of Berners 
in favour of Robert Wilson, Esq., of Didlington 
and Ashwellthorpe, co. Norfolk, as eldest co-heit, 
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Stephen Penny being the youngest. It was neces- 
sary to prove the pedigree, and the family root 
was traced to Thomas of Woodstock, son of Ed- 
ward III. A paper detailing the pedigree was 
printed in 1832 or 1833 by Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
or the king’s printers for the time being, and this 
would doubtless give G. P. all the information he 
requires. 

Stephen Penny is noticed in the introduction to 
Burke's Vicissitudes of Families (First Series.) 
Although called sexton, he was not a gravedigger, 
but officiated as assistant clerk. He died in Jan- 
uary, 1837, and was interred in St. George’s bury- 
ing-ground, Bayswater Road, leaving a son and 
two daughters. RosBert FIevp. 

33, Lyme Street, Camden Road, N. W. 

SrranceE Surp, etc. (3 S. viii. 487.) — 
“Strange ship! upon a marvellous sea, 

Without a helm or compass driven, 
Fraught with a wondrous company, 
And lonely as the moon in heaven.” 

The above lines were written by Mrs. Alexan- 
der in the first part of her Poems on Subjects in 
the Old Testament, published by Joseph Masters, 
Aldersgate Street and New Bond Street. The 
verse quoted is in the sixth poem, entitled “The 
Ark.” M. A. B. 


CHARADE 
over the leaves of Borrow’s Bible in Spain, the 
other day, I was much surprised to find that the 
mysterious lines, which form the subject of C. T.’s 
query, were sung in hearing of the author by his 
acquaintance Martin of Rivadeo. The version 
given by Mr. Borrow (c. xxxii. p. 195) differs, 
but not materially, from that furnished by your 
correspondent : — 

“ A handless man a letter did write, 
The dumb dictated it word for word. 
The person who read it had lost his sight, 
And deaf was he who listened and heard.” 

The statement that the lines are “ by the prin- 
cipal of a Cambridge College,” can scarcely be 
correct. The quasi solution of Davvs must be 
placed out of court, and we must wait patiently 
until some one can supply us with the Spanish 
original; and, as I suspect, show us that the 
charade has lost its point in the process of trans- 
lation. St. SwITHrn. 


“Amicus Prato,” Ere. (3% S. viii. 441.) —In 
my contribution under the above heading I inad- 
vertently omitted the following:—The little master 
was wont himself to tell with great glee the tale 
of the mistake made by the footman at an evening 
party he and Mrs. went to during their ab- 
sence from Oxford, in the long vacation. It should 
be mentioned that Mrs. was a Phya in height 








if not in beauty, and that she boasted correspond- 
ing breadth of person. The dignitary directed the 
footman to announce “the Master of Baliol and 


2°48. xi. 449; xii. 35.) — Turning | 


Mrs. ;”” but so completely was the little man 
overshadowed by his wife, that “Jeames,” not 
acquainted with the term “ Master” in that sense, 
accommodated what he heard to what he saw, 
and bawled out with a stentorian voice, “ Mrs. 
—— and Master Bailey!” “And, Mr. ——,” the 
little Master invariably added, “ the domestic 
acted not without high authority. He followed 
the example set by him of ‘the olive-grove of 
Academe,’ in couching his lance against ‘ blind 
Meeonides.’ (He never failed to draw attention 
to the obscure pun.) Indeed, the Mercurius of 
the drawing-room seemed to me to have attempted, 
and that successfully, to ‘ unsphere the spint of 
Plato’ in his own person. For the great disciple 
of him who called down Philosophy from heaven 
observes, in the valuable treatise ‘De Republica,’ 
ob mpd ye Tis dAnGelas Tiunréos &ynp—a man should 
not be preferred in honour to 7ruth.’” (De Rep. 
lib. x. cap. i. p. 595 b.) “levxuvoceBns. 


| Porte Arms (3" S. viii. 426, 462.) — Mr. H. 
M. VANE states that the coat of John De la Poyle 
of Hampton Poyle, Esq., was Gules, a saltire ar- 
gent within a bordure of the second charged with 
eight hurts, on the authority of Harl. MS. 2087, 
fo. 82. Assuming that the coats of arms tricked 
| in the margins of this volume were done by Ro- 
bert Glover, Somerset Herald, the compiler of the 
book, the attribution may be accepted as suf- 
ficiently proved. There is, however, equally strong 
evidence that the family of De la Poyle bore Ar- 
gent, a saltire gules within a bordure sable be- 
zantée :—1, These arms were to be seen in stained 
glass in the north window of the chancel of the 
church of Hampton Poyle soon after the Reform- 
ation. Wood MSS. Mus. Ashmol. E i. f. 214, as 
| quoted by Sir Henry Ellis in his excellent account 
of Hampton Poyle, in Gent. Mag. for 1806, p. 525. 
| 2. These arms fill the second of the four quarters 
in the shield of John Gaynesford of Idbury, as re- 
corded by Richard Lee, Portcullis, in the Visita- 
tion of Oxfordshire, 1574. (See the original in 
Lansd. MS. 880, f. 18.) 3. In Harl. MS. 1171, 
f. 80, in the shield of six coats which acc« panies 
the descent of Burbage from Grene and Warner, 
the arms of De la Poyle, thus tinctured, appear in 
the fourth quarter; those of Grene and Warner 
being in the second and third. 
B. W. GREENFIELD. 





Southampton. 


Brocum™mo on Cuess (3" S. viii. 436.)— The 
old book on chess which your correspondent has 
acquired, is Francis Beale’s translation and first 
edition of the famous chess worthy, Greco, with 
whose name and repute R. H. M. is doubtless 
familiar. This work of Greco’s was originally 
written in Italian, and was entitled 7rattato del 
nobilissimo e militare esercito de’ Scacchi. It seems, 
however, according to the Catalogue of Chess 
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Books in Walker's Art of Chess Play, London, 
1846, p. 353, never to have been published in that 
language, but to have appeared first in an English 
dress, a fact which may also be gathered from the 
preface of the book itself. 

Greco’s Christian name was Gioachino, which, 
either from some obscurity in the MS. or blunder 
on the part of the translator, was transmuted on 


the title-page into Biochimo; but the reason of | 


the total omission of the author’s surname, Greco, 
from his own book, is not so evident. This work 
was first published in England by Henry Herring- 


man, in 1656. The first French edition appeared | 
in 1669, and in it the author is correctly designated. | 


It is intituled, Le jeu des Echecs, traduit de T Ita- 
lien de Gioachino Greco, Calabrois. Paris, Nic. Pe- 
pingué, 1669 and 1726. The volume passed through 
three subsequent French editions. Twiss, in his 
Chess Anecdotes, London, 1787, p. 75, endorses 
Beale’s mistake regarding the title of this book. 
H. A. Kennepy. 
Gay Street, Bath. 


Buriat or Str Wri11aM Stantey (3° S. viii. | 


264, 445.) — If D. P. will turn to the excellent 
Memoir prefixed by Mr. Heywood to Cardinal 


Allen’s Defence of the Surrender of Deventer, pub- | 


lished by the Chetham Society, p. lviii. he will 


find an account of the burial of Sir W. Stanley in | 


“Our Lady’s Church” at Mechlin, and the cere- 
monies attending it. It will be found in Harl. 
MSS. 2119 and 2129. 
Stanley’s gravestone (as given in p. 445 by D. P.) 
varies only in three literal minutie from the 
writer's transcript, taken in 1840. Perhaps the 


name Roland Garedt (p. 445) is an error for Ro- | 


land VYorck. In Meteran’s Belgii Historia Univer- 
salis, pp. 429, 430, are passages marginally entitled 
“ Willielmi Stanleii Vita et Mores,” followed by 
Rolandi Yorckii Vita et Mores,’ mentioning his 
betrayal at Zutphen, and adding, “ aliquamdiu 
infamis ac contemptus hesit, post vero, vitam mi- 
sere finivit.” This fixes the date of York’s de- 
cease as being before 1597. The date “ Ubiis, 
1597, Calend. 7,” being affixed to the Preface. 
No date appears in the title-page. Three editions 


are mentioned in the Catalogue of the British Mu- | 


seum, and the first, without date, is probably the 
same as that in the writer's library. 
LANCASTRIENSIS. 


Ruymuine Atpuaset (3" S. viii. 437.) —I think 
A. J. A. will find arhyming alphabet very similar 
to the one he is in search of, if not the one, in the 
Medical Student, by Arthur, the brother of the late 
Albert Smith. I have not the book at hand. 

K. R. C. 

Truson’s LINCOLNSHIRE AND WARWICKSHIRE 
Pepierres (3° S. viii. 437.) — This manuscript 
volume, in folio, 1671, formerly belonging to War- 
burton the Herald, and afterwards to Horace Wal- 


The inscription on Lady | 
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pole, is in Lord Derby's library, Knowsley. The 
compiler’s name is spelt Tilston. F. RR. R. 


Basu. (3" 8. viii. 426.)—Besil, or Bezil, is the 
term for that part of a ring which embraces the 
stone or jewel—the setting, in fact. 

W. J. Bernnarp Sacra, 

Temple. 


“ Memorrs or Scorianp,” 1714 (3"¢ S. viii. 64, 
112, 175.)—String on to the numerous proofs of 
the authorship of this work, the following para- 
graph from the Weekly Journal of August 27, 
1715. It has several recommendations ; it is short, 
contemporaneous, and of northern origin : — 

“ Letters from Scotland bring advice, that the Earl of 
Marr is in that kingdom; and that three Scotch lords, 
and one commoner, viz., Mr. L—khart, author of the Me- 
moirs of Scotland, are contined in the Castle of Edinburgh, 
on suspicion of being in the interest of the Pretender.” 

W. Lex. 

Ziapv (3 8. viii, 452.) — It was refreshing toa 
Gloucestershire man to read so amusing and acecu- 
rate a sentence of his own vernacular tongue. It 
may be, I think, very safely concluded that the 
word z/ad is intended for slade, a long flat slip of 
ground. It follows the analogy of slate, which a 
Gloucestershire man would call a slat. F.C. 


I should be inclined to think that this was only 


| another and not very distinct form of slade, or 


slait. These words are often interpreted by the 
glossarists as meaning a valley. In Somersetshire, 
however, I have frequently heard them applied to 
a bare flat space on the tops of the hills; so that 
they may probably describe a sheep-run, whether 
situated on the hills of in the dales. 

C. W. Buyenam. 


The term slad, or slade, from a Saxon word sig- 
nifying a land-shp, is applied to several places mn 
Gloucestershire situated on the slopes of the hills. 
At the present moment, however, I can call to 
mind only two instances, one north-west of the 
village of Miserdine, the other between Painswick 
and Stroud. In conclusion I may add, that sad 
is but the mode of pronunciation one would expect 
to meet with amongst the “ unletter’d hinds,” ¢ 
id genus omne, throughout the county. J. W. M. 

Painswick. 


Peacocks’ Fratners (3" S. viii. 332.) —In 
answer to Ienoramus, who asks—“ Can any one 
inform me the origin of the theory, that the pos 
session of peacocks’ feathers brings ill luck to the 
owner?” I would reply that, possibly, he may 
find a solution to his difficulty in Mr. Palgrave's 
recent work on Central and Eastern Arabia (vol.i. 
p- 286); where the learned traveller informs us 
that, according to Mahometan tradition, the pea 
cock opened the wicket of Paradise to admit the 
Devil, and received a very ample share of the 
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May not the 


Devil’s own punishment. 
James Top. 


have something to do with it? 
Edinburgh. 


Tur HigHwAYMEN orf STaneate Hore (3" 8. 
viii. 421.)—I think I need scarcely remind CutH- 
pert BepE, who mentions a gibbet near Alcon- 
bury as the last in Huntingdonshire, on the 
authority of an old man with “whom he has been 
conversing, that the culprit ‘‘Gervase Matcham,”’ 
is quite a notorious character. 

Sir Walter Scott, in the first ins stance, tells the 
singular story of the discovery of a murder which, 
by his own ‘confession, Matcham had committed 
years before, in his Letters on Demonology and 
Witcheraft. And, again, it forms the subject of 
one of the most striking of the Ingoldsby Legends; 
namely, the “ Dead Drummer of Salisbury Plain.” 

Can Curnpert Bepe inform me whether the 
beautiful epitaph is still in existence in the church- 
yard of Alconbury ? — 

“ Why should this earth delight us so? 
w hy should we fix our eyes 
On these low grounds where sorrows grow, 
And every pleasure dies ? ” 

It is said to have been there on the authority 
of the Arundines Cami, in which there is a Latin 
rendering of it. OXONIENSIS. 

“Tue Genius or IreEtanp” (5° S. viii. 371.) 
AsHBa may be glad to be informed, if not aware 
of it, that John M*tAulay, M.R.I.A., one of Henry 
Grattan’s early friends, and author of a Monody 
on the Death of Lady Arabella Denny, was the 
author of The Genius of Ireland, a Poem, 8vo, 
London, 1785. This perhaps is the publication 
about which he inquired. a 


“Tractatus Tres,” etc. (3 S. viii. 393.) — 
I wish to mention in reply to Apmpa, that Arch- 
deacon Cotton, in his Fasti Ecclesie Hibernice. 
vol. v. p. 88, includes this pamphiet (12mo, Stutt- 
gartiz, 1849), amongst the “ works partly writ- 
ten” by the late Archbishop Whately; and I am 
sure he had good reason for doing so. ae 


Sir Jonnw Davres (3° S. viii. 250.)—There is a 
slight oe in my communication in “ N, & Q.” 
of the 25th November. The motto of the family 
of Davies of Clons hanville, co. Mayo, is “ Sustenta 
la Drechura,” not Duchura. It means, I believe, 

“ Maintain the Right.” 

I have a collection of more than 100 distinct 
coats of arms of the families of Davies, Davys, 
and Davis in trick, with some account, more or less, 
of the different families. If any member of these 
families will send me the heraldic de scription of his 
arms for my collection, I will feel much obliged. 
I need hi ardly say that I have already all those 
given in Guillim, Edmonton { Edmondson ?), Berry, 
and Burke. Francis Ropert Davres. 

Hawthorn, Black Rock, Dublin. 
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“Micuakt’s Dinner” (3% 8. viii. 412.) —I 
send you the following extract from “ vy ivian 
Grey,” which may possibly throw some light on 
the authorship of the song that has been ascribed 
to Lord Palmerston. Cynthia Constower fe her 
letter to Vivian Grey, writes as follows 

“ Stanislaus (Theodore Hook) told me all circumstan- 
tially after dinner—I do not doubt that it is quite true. 
What would you give for the secret history of the ‘ rather 
yellow, rather yellow, chanson?’ I dare not tell it you. 
It came from a quarter that will quite astound you, and 
in a very elegant small female hand. You remember 
Lambton did stir very awkwardly in the Lisbon business. 
Stanislaus wrote all the songs that appeared in the first 
number except that: but he never wrote a single line of 
prose for the first three months—it all came from Vivida 
fa? 

®. 


Perhaps the following anecdote may amuse 
some of your readers :—In December, 1818, when 
a hobbety-hoy, I spent Christmas week with 
the Rev. W. R. Hay, the active anti-Luddite 
magistrate at his living at Ackworth; and one 
day talking about Michael Angelo Taylor—a little 
pompous good-looking gentleman, who was an 
old fellow-barrister and friend of my father—Mr. 
Hay related to me that an old acquaintance of his, 
who well knew Mr. Taylor, was shown into a pew 
on a Sunday in one of the London churches—I 
think St. James’s—where Michael Angelo ha 
pened to be sitting. Matters proceeded quietly 
till the commencement of the reading of the 
“ Prayer for the Royal Family,’ when Mr. Taylor, 
in a dignified manner, stood up in the pew, and 


| on the clergyman ee the words, “ George 


Prince of Wales,’ Michael said to his friend, 
‘dines with me on Wednesday ;” and, standing 
till the end of the prayer, he responded “‘ Amen” 
in a solemn and audible voice, then he sat down 
again. In fact, this was to inform Mr. Hay’s 
friend that the prince was going to partake of 
‘ Michael’s dinner”’ on the We dnesday. Mr. Hay 
naturally asked his friend if Michael had invited 
him to meet the prince? but it seemed that this 
important question had been forgotten. J. H. 


AMERICAN Epition or Tennyson’s Poems (3" 
S. viii. 390, 446.) —I observe some remarks by 
Messrs. Moxon on my note respecting the above. 
They of course write under a feeling of pique that 
any one should be so undiscerning as to think of 
an American publication, and that too “ blemished 
by more than one misreading,’ while their edi- 
tions are so numerous and so correct. What, 
however, I wish particularly to allude to is their 
expressi n of ee at what they consider 

‘a most dishonest proceeding,” respecting w hich 
point they seem to F ave misconce ead the purport 
of my little note. I said “Is there no legitimate 
way of obtaining” the complete edit ion I wished 
for?—of course “keeping Mr. Tennyson's rights in 
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view, for he is the last man in the world I should 
wish to injure, as having afforded me many, many 
a happy hour. 

Many a time has the “ Lotos Eaters” soothed 
my nerves better than any lotos could have done, 
and many a time have I shared the “ angry fancy ” 
of the hero of “ Locksley Hall” ; shall I not then 
be pardoned for expressing a wish to have these 
and all the other blossoms gathered into one laurel 
crown, or for desiring to have one goodly volume 
rather than be — 

“ With blinded eyesight poring over miserable books” ? 


Messrs. Moxon reply that — 
“ K. R.C. is evidently a novice in matters relative to lite- 


in his ne ny Narrative edited by me in 
Narratives of the Days of the Reformation ( Camden 
Society, 1859) p. 213. He applies it to one who 
was acting the hypocrite, and endeavouring to show 
a fictitious regret. 

I may take the opportunity to remark that the 
“ little lysers” in the same quotation, suggested to 
mean livers, were clearly lizards. J.G.N, 


Herarpic Puzzzie (3" 8. viii. 207, 444, &e.)— 
P. P. has correctly stated my difficulty, and I am 
obliged by his suggestion. The mode recom- 


| mended by modern works of placing the paternal 


rary property, or he would be aware that the introduc- | 


tion of any editions into the market save those in which 
the author is interested would be a most dishonest pro- 
ceeding, and one which, in the present case, would not 
only be pernicious but supererogative.” 


I suppose I am a novice in such matters, for I | 


am not in the publishing trade; and must, in this 


age, crave for pardon for looking upon Mr. Tenny- | 


son’s Poems rather in the light of a literary bles- 
sing than a literary property, and for caring more 


for the inspired ideality, which is their spirit, than | 


the “ typographical excellence ” of the Jetter. 

I repeat my query—Can no legitimate means be 
devised of obtaining such a publication as the one 
in question ? 

I see Messrs. Moxon mention “an edition of 
the complete works published here.” 
say that I have never been able to find it. 


I can only | 
I have | 


at least four volumes of their editions, and do not | 


think I have all the poems; in fact, I do not know 
how to ascertain the number without a great deal 
of trouble, save by obtaining this much vitu- 
perated American edition. So— 


“Fly happy, happy sails and bear the press,” 


from the other side of the Atlantic even though | 


it be! K. R. C. 
Tae Worp “Berne” (3" S. viii. 426.) —Your 
valuable correspondent, F. C. H., seems to be con- 


fident that the word “ being,” used in the sense of | 


whereas, since, or because is unquestionably of 


Norman-French origin, being a mere translation | 


of the French word étant. 

But R. Nares, in his Glossary, sub voce “ Being ” 
(ed. London, 1822), expressly says that the word 
is an adverb, meaning since; and is an abbreviated 
form used instead of “it being so,” or “ this being 
so,” equivalent to since this is so. ; 

I prefer this etymology to that given by F. C. H. 

J. Darton. 

Norwich. 

Water wis Prants (3™ S. viii. 485.) —The 
figurative or slang expression here quoted from 


arms in a canton, or on a chief, in the maternal 
arms, appears to me to be as deficient in authority 
as it is practically impossible for ordinary pur- 
poses. But such cases as I have described must 
often have occurred in olden times; can no corre- 
spondent then tell us how the old heralds would 
have solved the difficulty, and give us examples 
from seals, &c. ? Joun Woopwarp, 


Barker's “ANGLER’S DELIent” (3° S. ii. 103.) 
Lowndes was right in describing the above as the 
“ Second Edition.” It figures as such in the title- 
page both of 1657 and 1659. The latter is nota 
reprint, but merely a re-issue, with a new title- 

age. The edition of 1653 had, to the best of my 
slief, no separate entity, though it is often met 
with bound up separate. It was annexed to the 

Countryman’s Recreation, 1654. 
T. WeEstwoop. 


RuyMeE For “Srrver” (3* S. viii. 368.) —We 
are told by J. H. that “the only really unmate- 
able English word has been said to be silver.” As 
it is thus confessedly hard to rhyme to, I hope the 
following attempts may, under the circumstances, 
be held to be tolerable. We may rhyme to it, 
somewhat nearly, thus : — 

Bid your thoughts, ye men of skill, veer 

Tow’rds the search of rhymes for silver. 
We may get yet closer by dividing a word, as 
thus : — 

Just try—you will find it a test for your skill, ver- 

y much so, to find out a “double” for silver. 

But, after all, Hodge, the ploughman, might dis- 
tance these attempts easily. For I think I hear 
him exclaim, very naturally — 
Wot need ’ee vur to talk o’ skil, vur 
Any vool can roime to zilvur. 
Watrer W. SKEAt. 

Will you grant a corner to the following dog- 
gerel, as containing (I think) the first attempt that 
has been made, in your pages, to produce a rhyme 


| to silver ? — 


T. North’s Diall of Princes, 1557, is used within | 


a very few years of the same date by Thomas 


Mountayne, Rector of St. Michael Tower Royal, 


“The boy whom they had left to count 
The money in the till, ver- 
Aciously stated the amount 
In copper, gold, and silver.” 


Cc. W. M. 
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AvrnorsHip oF “Victorta’s Tears” (3" S§. 
jii, 211.) —Hermentrupe will find the above in 
The Seraphim, and other Poems, by Mrs. Browning 
(then Miss Barrett), published by Saunders & 
Otley, in 1838. 

Our greatest female poet, in the exercise of a 
too severe self-judgment, suppressed much of her 
earlier works—her Essay on Mind, for instance, 
rinted in 1826, and now become a rare book, and 
er first translation of the Prometheus Bound of 
Aschylus (1833). To the latter were annexed 
some miscellaneous poems of remarkable beauty, 
and that merited a benigner fate. 

T. WeEstwoop. 


Artistic: Fores, etc. (3* 8. viii. 8.)—P. will 
find engravings of forges and workmen of the 
sixteenth century in L’J/istotre de [ Orfévrerie- 
Joaillerie, par MM. Lacroix et Seré, Paris, 1850. 
The same work contains engravings of the em- 
bossed silver chain or collar of the “ Doyen des 
Orfévres de Gand,” a fine work of art of the fif- 
teenth century. On three of the sixteen plates 
which compose it, a forge, bellows, Xc., are repre- 
sented. The bellows appears to have been set in 
motion by a water-wheel. Joun Woopwarp. 

New Shoreham. 

Wasps, etc. (3"¢ S. viii. 226, 424.) — Though 
“N. & Q.” is not a Journal of Natural History, as 
it has admitted this subject into its pages, perhaps 
it will find room for the following notes :— Wasps; 
these have been very scarce this year, but I saw a 
good many last October, in Berkshire, at Radley 
Park, particularly one day, about the stem of a 
young elm, the bark of which was cracking and 
leeding in all directions. Some twenty wasps 
were imbibing the flowing sap, and at least seven 
beautiful specimens of the Red Admiral butterfly, 
Vanessa Atalanta, enjoying the same banquet, to- 
gether with swarms of red ants. It was avery cu- 
rious sight. The Humming Bird Sphinx, Macro- 
glossa stellatarum, has been abundant in Surrey, 
Berks, and Shropshire. The last specimen I saw 
was on the sunny side of a garden wall at Guild- 
ford, October 27, a remarkably late appearance of 
this beautiful insect. Lastly, I may observe that 
I was surprised to see the sulphur butterfly, Go- 
nepteryx Rhamni, on November 27, whilst shoot- 
ing in Tilgate Forest. 

W. J. BERNHARD SMITH. 

Temple. 

“ Krippen” (3'4 S, viii. 436.)—Thin pieces of 
gold, called “Note Klippen,” struck on one side 
only, were coined in Germany, in cities closely 
besieged ; and I do not think the Klipping pieces 
alluded to were obsidional, like those struck at 
Newark and other cities during the Parliamentary 
or Civil War in England, coined out of plate, 
silver spoons, &c., by the loyal adherents of the 
crown. If not of silver, gold, or similar precious 





| metal, I should suppose they were consanguineous 
| with the numerous Soboles of Nuremberg, tokens 
or jettons, many of which are continually dug up 
in England ; as also what are called abbey pieces, 
and were used at first at play as counters, to make 
up reckonings, &c., and finally as small change, 
from the deficiency of copper currency. I have 
seen many of a lozenge or square form, with texts, 
&e. And if not so, they may have been struck to 
pay the troops during the Thirty Years’ War, or 
other Campaigns, if we suppose vel to stand for 
feld. The word klipperam means hardwares, small 
wares (kiirze waaren); Quincaillerie, iron mon- 
gery. In German, Alipping is a cant word for 
dashing, flaunting, also. In the Schlagenhauf 
Sammlung, Heidelberg, were several Note Klip- 
pen. BreEvIs. 


BEeLLFounpDERS (3" §S, viii. 436.) —James Har- 
rison, bellfounder, of Brigg Road, Barton-upon- 
IIumber, was, according to White’s Hull Direc- 
tory, living there in 1826. As far as the date is 
in question, this may be of use to J. T. F. 


W. C. B. 


HMiscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Shadows of the Old Booksellers. By Charles Knight. 

(Bell & Daldy.) 

It would be difficult to conceive a better subject than 
the present. It would assuredly be impossible to find a 
writer who would treat such a subject in a more genial 
or more pleasant spirit than Mr, Charles Knight, who 
will always be remembered as a bookseller for his desire 
to make knowledge a common possession, and not an ex- 
clusive property ; and no less as an author, for the many 
good, useful, and amusing books which bear his name. 
None of those many volumes will be found more pleasant, 
few more instructive than the present, in which, while he 
shadows forth the old booksellers, and what a glorious 
roll does he unfold of them—Guy, Dunton, Tonson, Gent, 
Lintot, Curll, Richardson, Hutton, Cave, Dodsley, &c. — 
he brings before his readers the shadows of many immor- 
tals of literature. Pope figures beside Tonson and Lin- 
tot. Johnson beside Cave, so that the book furnishes not 
only an instructive glimpse of the booksellers, but a sketch 
of the literary history in which they severally played their 
parts. 


The Gentle Life. Essays in Aid of the Formation of 
Character. Second Series. (Sampson Low & Co.) 
The first series of these Essays in aid of the Formation 

of Character having met with the success which might 

fairly have been anticipated for a book written in great 
earnestness by a reflective well-read, and right-minded 
man, who obviously is not to be classed among those 

“ Who think too little and who talk too much,” 

it was but natural that he should give to the world a 

second series. It is sufficient for us, therefore, to note the 

fact of the appearance of such Second Series ; unless, in- 
deed, we add in justice to the author, that these second 

Essays, which bear the same evidence as to thé author's 

earnestness and sincerity, were written for the most part 

simultaneously with those contained in the first part of 
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The Gentle Life, and have not been prepared in answer 

to a real or fancied demand. 

The Story of Genesis and Exodus. An Early English 
Song, about A.p. 1250. Now first edited from a Unique 
MS. in the Library of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, with an Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By 
Richard Morris. 

Morte Arthur. Edited from Robert 
(about A.p. 1440) in the Library of Lincoln 
By George G. Perry, M.A., & 

Chaucer: Animadversions upon the Annotacions and Cor- 
rections of some Iiaperfections of Impressiones of Chau- 
cer’s Workes | sett downe before tyme and nowe |, re- 
printed in the yere of Our Lorde, 1598. 
Francis Thynne. Now newly edited from the MS. in 
the Bridgeu ater Library, by G. H. Kingsley, M.D. 

Our limited space will allow us to do little more than 
glance at the peculiar interest which is exhibited by these 
three new and valuable contributions to English philo- 
logy, for which we are indebted to the Early English 
Text Society. 

The interest of the first attaches to it as being so early 
an English version of Old Testament History, and from 
the philological value of the poem ; which the editor be- 
lieves to have been written about A.p. 1250, probably by 
the author of the Bestiary, edited by Mr. Wright in the 
Reliquia Antique. The Morte Arthur is from the valu- 
able MS. in the Library of Lincoln Cathedral, from which 
the romances of Perceval, Isumbras, Eglamour, and De- 
grevant were edited for the Camden Society, in 1814, by 
Mr. Halliwell ; who also edited a limited edition of the 
Morte Arthur in 1847. This work, like the preceding, is 
very carefully edited, with notes and a full glossary. 
The third volume is Thynne’s capital Animadversions 
upon Chaucer, probably well-known to many of our 
readers from Todd’s edition of it. Dr. Kingsley’s edition, 
besides an interesting preface, gives the side notes, and a 
very useful Index. 


Thornton's MS. 
Cathedral. 
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AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


BOOKS 


Vol. XXIII. 
sone Livens, 8vo. 
#«* Letters stating partic ulars and lowest price, 
sent to Ma. W. Surra, Publisher of “ NOTES & ati og 
82, Weliington Street, Strand, w.c. 


Particulars of price, &c., of the following book to be sent direct to the 
gentleman by whom it is required, whose name and address are 
given for that purpose : — 

Waosrarre (Da. Tromas), Vieprcatron or Kive Cuantes ram Mage 
tya. 3rd edition, ito. London, i711. 
Wanted by William J. Thoms, Ee 
Belgrave Ro: 


Ecnopnan Macaztne. 
72 


+ St. George's Square, 
Ww. 


Notices ta Correspondents. 


Hraxotoer. Those of our Correspondents interested in this 
Por do well to consult the recent volumes of the Penny Post, publi by 

"arker. 

. M.S. The work referred to by Mr. Thackeray is no doult George 
mt and his Contemporaries, with Memoirs and Notes, by Mr. Jesse, 
4 vols. 8v0.— For patristic literature consult the Library of the Fm 
translated by Members of the English Church, 4\ vols, 8vo,— 
history and prictice of the art of Tnamelling, consult Knight's no 
Encyclopaedia ( Arts and Sciences), iii. 871. 

E. F. Borrow (Carlisle). Comparing our Correspondent’s note with the 
particulars in Wagstaffe’s Vindication of King Charles the Martyr, 
d4to, 1711, pp. 138-9, we have no hesitation in saying that this is the seventh 
impression of the King’ s Book, printed and published without the Prayers, 
Relations, Epite ph. &c. The latter, consisting of ten pages. were 
bably printed the fullowing year, and have been bound into the volume. 


Ennatom.—3rd §, vill. p. 454, col. L line 6, for “ was incumbent” read 


* were incumbents.’ 


* Nores & Qvenares"’ is registered for transmission abroad. 


Avornen Cons oF Lowe-stanpine Astrama sy Da. Lococn's Pot- 
mwowre Warens.—“ Caldicot._I was afflicted for years with a most 
vivlent asthma, with shortness and difficulty of breathing, and at a 
a cough so bad as to cause me violent vomiting and dry re Aching. 
tried nearly all the medical men about here, but from Dr. Locock é 
Wafers I fund relief almost ay my F Jas. Ganonea.— Wit 
Mr. T. I. Jowes, Chemist, 5, High Street, Newport.” To singers 
kers they are invaluable for the veieb. They have a pleasant 


public s 
"rice is. iid. per box. Sold by all druggists. 


taste. 


Just published, in crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


CONSTITUTIONALISM 


OF THE FUTURE 


OR, 


PARLIAMENT 
By 


THE 
JAMES 


tegius Professor of Public Law in the University of Edinburgh. 


Edinburgh : 


ETTS’S DIARIES FOR 1866 are sold in above 
4 _ 100 varieties, at from 6d. to £6 each, by every Bookseller through- 
yut Europe and the British Colonies. Catalogues gratis. 
Illustrated and Descriptive. 
LETTSS FOLIO DIARY, No. 31, 


with blotting, is the cheapest Half-crown Diary issued 


interleaved 


Just published. 


. : ’ . 
] HOS. DE LA RUE 
; Le . r Sa DIARIES FOR 1866, edited by JAMES GLAISHER, 
Esy I With an Engraving of Lanar Mountains, and an 
Original article on the Moon by PROFESSOR PHILLIPS, F Rs. 
In verious sizes, suitable for the Pocket or Desk, and in a great variety 
of bindings. May be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


MIRROR OF THE 


& CO.’s INDELIBLE RED | 


NATION. 
LORIMER, 


ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 


Published by J. Clements, Little Pulteney Street, price 7d., a new 
Work on the Teeth, entitled 


ps RE DENTISTRY, and WHAT IT DOES FOR 

US. By A. ESKELL, Grosvenor Street, W. 

“ We feel certain all who make themselves acquainted with the con- 
teets of the book through our instrumentality, will thank us for having 
directed their attention to Mr. Eskeil's work. as assuredly none cam 
read it without deriving the greatest benefit." The Sun, Aug. 25. 

Sold by SIMPKIN & MARSHALL, and may be had of all Booksellers. 


T° BOOKBU Y ERS.—Sxconp- HAND Booxs in all 
Branches of Standard Literature: English History and Litera- 
large Coilection of Greek and Latin Classics, 


ture in General. A 
A head A..F fur postage of Cata- 


Translations, and Mathematics. 


logue. 
W. HEATH, 497, Oxford Street, London. 











